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For the Woman’s Journal. 
INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY EMILY AYERS. 








The flowers are dead, 
The lavish summer flowers ; 
The birds have fled 
That sang in summer bowers; 
And now there comes to earth this gracious, golden 
day 
To show a day’s rich worth with bloom and song 
away. ° 
When youth is past 
With swift pain, bright winged joy, 
And frosts at last 
Hope's seedless blooms destroy, 
There comes an age of rest, whose still content and 


peace 
Prove life may yet be blest though songs of rapture 
cease. 


O heart! may we 
Mies not that shining hour, 
But, like a bee 
That finds the last bright flower, 
May bask in tender sun, within Love's sphere of 
gold, 
Nor fear,when day is done, dark night and numbing 
cold. 


oo. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

If any convention of women had been 
the scene of such proceedings as took 
place at the revent gathering of the 
Woreester County Republicans in this 
State, two of the three gentlemen involved 
in that disturbance would certainly have 
quoted it as an unanswerable argument 
against woman suffrage. Meanwhile we 
are glad to see that the Lewiston Journal 
says of the Maine Convention of the W. C. 
T. U., **The ladylike and courteous bear- 
ing of the convention, even in its most ex- 
cited moments, is remarkable.” Compar- 
isons are odious, or we might draw some. 


~~ 
oo 


The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held its Annual Meeting Thurs- 
day. Report next week. 








The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Kan- 
sas Woman Suffrage Association, held in 
Newton last week, was in every way a suc- 
cess. It was a large and harmonious 
gathering of earnest, intelligent, sensible 
Women and men. ‘They voted with sub- 
stantial unanimity to petition their next 
Legislature for presidential woman suf- 
frage, and not to ask for the submission of 
an amendment to the State Constitution. 
The feeling throughout the State is excel- 
lent, and public sentiment is rapidly 
gtowing. Kansas will in all probability 
be the first State to give full suffrage to 
women. 


—_—_@- 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W. C. T. U., which has just closed, 
Was crowded and enthusiastic, and showed 
&record of active work done during the 
year. A ringing resolution for woman 
suffrage was passed with very few dissent- 

votes. 
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Although Emerson’s biographer led the 
d to suppose that Emerson was op- 
Posed to woman suffrage, and although 
the Herald now admits that such was not 
the case, it yet insists that ‘*his biographer 
not misrepresented the spirit of the 
Man in presenting his position upon 
Woman in public affairs.” Let us reverse 
the case. Suppose that Emerson had 
inclined at one time to favor woman 
Miffrage, but had finally come to a con- 
"ary conclusion, and had for the last 





“five years of his life been a pro- 
“remonstrant.” Suppose that 


his biographer, being In favor of suffrage, 
had set forth Emerson’s earlier opinions 
in his biography, and made no mention of 
his later ones. The Herald and all the 
opponents of suffrage would have stigma- 
tized this as disingenuous, and they would 
have been right. It was not honest, if his 
biographer was aware of the facts. Per- 
haps he was not aware of them. The 
Herald has shown its good faith by cor- 
recting the error when its attention was 
called to it. Now let the biographer, in 
his second edition, do the same. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, in this 
week’s WOMAN’S JOURNAL, discusses the 
theory laid down by Mrs. Craik, that 
it is the natural instinct of women to 
make themselves mats for the feet of the 
man they love. 








Miss Frances E. Willard has been elect- 
ed by the Rock River M. E. Conference, 
within whose boundaries her home is, 2 
delegate to the General Conference that 
meets in New York next May. The world 
moves. In 1880 Miss Willard was present 
at the General Conference to offer the 
greetings of the N. W. C. T.U. A mo- 
tion was made that she be granted ten 
roinutes in which to speak, and two hours 
were-spent in debate and calling of votes 
upon the motion. It was finally carried, 
two to one, but under the circumstances 
Miss Willard declined to speak. Next 
May she will speak in her own right. No 
woman has ever before been elected a 
member of the supreme court of this the 
largest Protestant church in America, un- 
til this year, when at least two others 
beside Miss Willard were elected. 

There are two articles in this week’s 
JOURNAL which every one should read— 
“A Cry from Australia,” by Mrs. Eliza 
Sproat Turner, and ‘‘Three Dreams in a 
Desert,” by Olive Schreiner. One treats 
the woman question from the comic and 
the other from the serious standpoint. 
The two aspects of the question have sel- 
dom been more ably presented. 


MAT-WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Though you have been good enough for 
years back to send me the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, and though I rarely omit to read my 
copies with interest, I have, by some 
chance, failed to observe a paper to which 
a friend calls my attention, referring to 
an article by Mrs. (Mulock) Craik. In 
this article, I am told, Mrs. Craik speaks 
of the cause which you advocate so ably 
in the following terms: 

“Nature herself sets her face against it, by the 
inherent desire planted in most women’s breasts, 
to look up to some one _ than themselves, 
physically and mentally; to whom they can 
cling, on whom they can rely, without any sense 
of inferiority. Not merely to love, but to wor- 
ship, to make herself a mat for the man’s feet to 

oul over, to believe everything he does and says 
is right, to be ready to live for him or die for 
him, and merge her own identity completely in 
his—this, I think, is the instinct of woman. It 
is nature; and nature, we may allow, is occa- 
sionally right.”’ 

I hope there may be some error in the 
transcript of this passage, or in the ascrip- 
tion of it to Mrs. Craik—a lady of whom I[ 
have never heard anything but good, and 
of whom I should be sorry to speak other- 
wise than respectfully. Putting aside the 
accuracy and authorship of the phrase, 
however, I feel moved to ask for space in 
your columns to say a few words on this 
“mat” theory of womanhood—a theory 
which perpetually crops up in discussion 
to the opprobrium of our sex and of hu- 
man nature. 

In the first place, I remark that the de- 
sire to make one’s self ‘ta mat for a man’s 
feet to walk over, and to believe that every 
thing he says and does is right,” is not the 
attitude of a moral being at all, but of a 
dog. Itis not permitted to a moral free 
agent, endowed by God with the solemn 
choice of good and evil, and bound to rev- 
erence himself (or herself) as a responsi- 
ble creature, heir of immortality, to abdi- 
cate that high rank, and assume the posi- 
tion that befits an un-moral animal. 

In the second place, I wish to record my 
conviction that abject self-abasement indi- 
cated by the ‘‘door-mat”’simile is not only, 
as I have said,an abdication of the dignity 
of a human being, but is the outcome and 
revelation of a vile kind of passion. It 
is the woman who is the slave of her own 
passions who desires to be the slave of a 
man. True and noble conjugal love 
knows nothing of such humiliation on one 
side or the other. Its type is not a door- 
mat and a boot wiped upon it, but the 
clasped hands of Robert and Elizabeth 











Barrett Browning in Harriet Hosmer’s 
cast. There isin such marriage no grov- 
elling of the woman in the dust, no desire 
to trample on her on the part of the man. 
There is no readiness on the side of the 
woman to “believe everything the man 
says or does to be right,” but rather the 
prayer on the man’s side that her purer 
conscience and finer intuitions may guide 
him to correct whatsoever in his words 
or deeds may be wrong. If we turn from 
the contemplation of such true marriage as 
this, “the world’s great bridals, chaste 
and calm,” which Tennyson prophecies 
shall prevail at last, and consider the con- 
trast of the woman who desires to ‘‘make 
herself a mat for the man’s feet to walk 
over,” we must, I think. recognize that in 
her prostration of soul and body we behold 
the miserable survival of mere animal pas- 
sion, kept alive to our day by the demoraliz- 
ing doctrines current concerning women. 
The door-mat woman, I am convinced, is 
always a sensual woman, and her love for 
the man who she desires should trample 
on her is invariably a noxious and hateful 
passion. Itis the correlative and counter- 
part (to speak plainly) of that despotism 
and cruelty which the history of the most 
atrocious crimes prove to be a ‘‘note” of 
masculine lust—the very opposite of real 
love. To say that it is the “nature” of 
woman to exhibit such self-abasement 
under the influence of her passions is 
neither more nor less true than to say that 
it is the ‘“‘nature” of man to be cruel and 
tyrannical under the influence of his pas- 
sions. As we should not legislate in the 
interest of the cruelty of men, so neither 
should we legislate in the interest of the 
self-abasement of women. Let us not be 
misled by any shuffling between self-sac- 
rifice, which is the exalted outcome of 
pure love, and self-abasement, which is 
the ignoble product of selfish and sensual 
passions. All high and noble love glori- 
fies man and woman alike, and lifts them 
above the weakness which calls evil good, 
and far above the abjectness which dreams 
either of trampling or of being trampled 


upon. 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Hengwrt, Dolgelly. 


P. 8. It is almost superfluous to say that 
I donot for a moment believe that Mrs. Mu- 
lock-Craik has ever in her life felt the 
smallest ambition to become a door-mat! 
She has, I apprehend, simply taken up, on 
hearsay, the old libel against our sex, 
thinking that it fitted neatly into her theo- 
ry of the duties of women. Itis because it 
is thus mischievous as well as insulting to 
womankind, that I have thought it desira- 
ble to expose its real character to the best 
of my ability. . 


o> 
=o 


ACCOMMODATION FOR WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Very likely many of your readers would 
be glad to attend the forthcoming Woman’s 
Congress, to be held at Masonic Temple, 
in this city, on the 26th, 27th and 28th of 
this month, if they knew where to secure 
convenient rooms. ‘To the officers of the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Woman, and as far as possible to other 
members, Surosis has been glad to extend 
hospitality, but there are others no less 
friendly to the objects of the meeting and 
equally desirous of attending its sessions, 
who might be deterred from so doing by 
the dislike of going alone to a strange 
hotel. 

Through your columns such will be glad 
to learn that members may secure good 
rooms at the Grand Union Hotel, corner 
of 4th Avenue and 42d Street, at the rate 
of one dollar per day for one person ina 
small room, or two in a double-bedded 
large room. ‘This does not include board; 
but meals can be obtained at the hotel 
restaurant, or lunch and dinner may be 
secured very near the place of meeting. 
The Grand Union is situated only a few 
steps from the Grand Central Station, and 
in immediate proximity to several lines of 
cars. Masonic Temple can be reached by 
walking two long blocks and taking a 
horse-car, or by riding the entire distance, 
taking two lines of cars. 

The Hotel Bartholdi, situated at the cor- 
ner of 23d Street and Broadway, will en- 
tertain any number of ladies at the rate of 
three dollars per day for two in a double- 
bedded room. No situation can be more 
central or desirable than this, and it is 
only a block from Masonic Temple. Both 
are hotels of high standing, and in both 
guests will receive every attention. 

Very truly yours, 
HESTER M. POOLE. 

October 17, 1887. 





THREE DREAMS IN A DESERT. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 


As I travelled across an African plain, 
the sun shone down hotly. Then I drew 
my horse up under a mimosa-tree, and I 
took the saddle from him and left him to 
feed among the parched bushes. And all 
to right and to left stretched the brown 
earth. And I sat down under the tree, be- 
cause the heat beat fiercely, and all along 
the horizon the air throbbed. And after a 
while a heavy drowsiness came over me, 
and I laid my head down against my sad- 
dle, and I fell asleep there. And, in my 
sleep, I had a curious dream. 





I thought I stood on the border of a 
great desert, and the sand blew about 
everywhere. And I thought I saw two 
great figures like beasts of burden of the 
desert, and one lay upon the sand with its 
neck stretched out, and one stood by it, 
And I looked curiously at the one that lay 
upon the ground, for it had a great bur- 
den on its back, and the sand was thick 
about it, so that it seemed to have piled 
over it for centuries. 

And I looked very curiously atit. And 
there stood one beside me watching. And 
I said to him, ‘*‘What is this huge creature 
who lies here on the sand?” 

And he said, ‘This is woman; she that 
bears men in her body.” 

And I said, ‘*‘Why does she lie here mo- 
tionless with the sand piled round her?” 


And he answered, ‘‘listen, I will tell 
you. Ages and ages long she has lain 
here, and the wind has blown over her. 
The oldest, oldest, oldest man living has 
never seen her move; the oldest, oldest 
book records that she lay here then, as she 
lies here now, with the sand about her. 
But listen! Older than the oldest book, 
older than the oldest recorded memory of 
man, on the Rocks of Language, on the 
hard-baked clay of Ancient Customs, now 
crumbling to decay, are found the marks 
of her footsteps. Side by side with his 
who stands beside her you may trace them ; 
and you know that she who now lies there 
once wandered free over the rocks with 
him.” 

And I said, ‘‘Why does she lie there 
now?” 

And he said, ‘I take it, ages ago the 
Age-of-dominion-of-muscular-force found 
her, and when she stooped low to give 
suck to her young, and her back was 
broad, he put his burden of subjection on 
to it, and tied it on with the broad band of 
Inevitable Necessity. Then she looked at 
the earth and the sky, and knew there was 
no hope for her; and she lay down on the 
sand with the burden she could not loosen. 
Ever since she has lain here. And the 
ages have come, and the ages have gone, 
but the band of Inevitable Necessity has 
not been cut.” 

And I looked and saw in her eyes the 
terrible patience of the centuries; the 
ground was wet with her tears, and her 
nostrils blew up the sand. 

And I said, ‘**Has she ever tried to 
move?” 

And he said, “Sometimes a limb has 
quivered. But she is wise; she knows she 
cannot rise with the burden on her.” 

And I said, ‘‘Why does not he who stands 
by her leave her and go on?” 

And he said, ‘‘He cannot. Look”—— 

And I saw a broad band passing along 
the ground from one to the other, and it 
bound them together. 

He said, ‘*While she lies there, he must 
stand and look across the desert.” 

And I said, ‘‘Does he know why he can- 
not move?” 

And he said, **No.” 

And 1 heard a sound of something crack- 
ing, and I looked, and I saw the band that 
bound the burden on her back broken 
asunder; and the burden rolled on to the 
ground. 

And I said, **What is this?” 

And he said, “The Age-of muscular- 
force is dead. The Age-of-nervous-force 
has killed him with the knife he holds in 
his hand; and silently and invisibly he has 
crept up to the woman, and with that 
knife of Mechanical Invention he has cut 
the band that bound the burden to her 
back. The Inevitable Necessity is broken. 
She might rise now.” 

And I saw that she still lay motionless 
on the sand, with her eyes open and her 
neck stretched out. And she seemed to 
look for something on the far-off border of 
the desert that never came. And I won- 
dered if she were awake or asleep. And 
as I looked her body quivered, and a light 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE conducted 
the School of Patriotism from the 5th to 
the 10th insts. in Milwaukee, with dis- 
tinguished success. 


Mrs. Emma P. EWING writes to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL that she believes 50,- 
000 women could earn a good living in this 
country by the manufacture and sale of 
home-made bread. 


Mrs. WHITNEY, wife of the Secretary of 
the Navy, is said to intend establishing a 
school for the training of domestic ser- 
vants in New York, and to be in corres- 
pondence with Miss JULIET CORSON 
about it. 


Miss Mary L. Bootn, of Harper's Bazar, 
who ha’ lately returned from her five 
months’ vacation abroad, brought with her 
slips of ivy from the notable places she 
visited, and has planted them in her New 
York garden. 


FRANCES POWER CoBBE, in addition to 
& great amount of time spent in philan- 
thropic work, has, during the last twenty- 
five years, written fifteen books and about 
twenty-five pamphlets, besides many arti- 
cles for newspapers and magazines. 


Miss OLIVE RISLEY SEWARD, the adopt- 
ed daughter of the ex-secretary, will tell, 
in the November number of Scribner's 
Magazine, a hitherto unwritten chapter of 
the diplomatic history of our country re- 
garding the abortive treaty with Denmark 
for the purchase of the Island of St. 
Thomas. 


Miss BELLE BURROUGHS and Miss Vir- 
GINIA SPRINGER each carried out a keg of 
gunpowder from a burning store during 
the recent fire at New Martinsville, W. Va. 
The exploit was hazardous, as the kegs 
were so hot that they could only be 
handled when enveloped in wet cloths; 
but the brave girls prevented a disastrous 
explosion. 


THE ARCHDUCHESS STEPHANIE, during 
her recent visit to Paris, paid a quiet visit 
to the tomb of Heinrich Heine, in the 
Montmartre Cemetery, and placed on the 
monument a mourning wreath with the 
inscription, **The Empress Elizabeth to 
her favorite poet.” ‘he Empress of Aus- 
tria had promised the poet’s sister to com- 
mission any of the imperial family in Paris 
to render this homage to Heine, whose 
verse she greatly admires. 


Miss DorOTHEA L. Drx, after she had 
labored for years among the city poor and 
the criminal classes, was once travelling 
by night in a stage-coach in Tennessee, 
when the coach was stopped and the pas- 
sengers robbed by a highwayman. After 
giving up her purse, she addressed the 
robber: **My friend,” she began, ‘‘is not 
this a bad business for yon to be engagei 
in?” The man interrupted her: ‘That 
voice! I know that voice; I have seen 
you somewhere.” It proved that he had 
been a convict in an Indiana penitentiary, 
where she had talked with the prisoners. 
He was greatly affected by the meeting, 
restored his plunder, and vanished in the 
darkness, just in time to avoid arrest. 


FRANCES WILLARD says: ‘It is a curi- 
ous fact, but in no non-coeducational col- 
leye-town of which I hear, does the 
W.cC. T. U. flourish; while coeducational 
schools, of no matter how high grade, fur- 
nish congenial environment to our work. 
It seems to be a principle that the more 
monastic a college ora church may be, the 
less hospitality of thought has it for pro- 
gressive movements, especially among 
women. Hence it is, in these college 
towns and churches, that we are seldom 
asked to speak, or helped to found a so- 
ciety which, in the humble judgment of 
White Ribboners, is especially needed to 
purify the atmosphere of tobacco and al- 
coholic fumes.” 


Miss Marion OsGoop, of Chelsea, 
Mass., the gifted young violinist, is the 
founder and conductor of the first and 
only regularly-organized Ladies’ Orches- 
train the country. It consists of twenty- 
four pieces: four first and four second 
violins, two violas, a violincello, double- 
bass, flute, piccolo, clarinet, two cornets, 
trombone, baritone, two horns, a snare 
and bass drum, zither and harp. These 
instruments are played by carefully-se- 
lected lady artists, many of them skilled 
soloists. The orchestra, now in its fourth 
season, receives well-deserved testimonials 
from the press and musical people gener- 
ally, as it meets its many ee, all 
over New England. 
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Page \z > tam water 
came into her eyes, like when a sunbeam | And saw on 


breaks into a dark room. 

I said, ** What is it?” 

He whispered, ‘Hush! the thought has 
come to her, ‘Might I not rise?” 

And I looked. And she raised her head 
from the sand, and I saw the dent where 
her neck had Jain so long. And she looked 
at the earth, and she looked at the sky, and 
she looked at him who stood by her; but 
he looked out across the desert. 

And [ saw her body guiver; and she 
pressed her front knees to the earth, and 
veins stood out; and I cried, ‘‘She is going 
to rise!” 

But only her sides heaved, and she lay 
still where she was. 

But her head she held up; she did not 
lay it down again. And he beside me said, 
“She is very weak. See, her legs have 
been crushed under her so long.” 

And I saw the creature struggle; and 
the drops stood out on hér. 

And I said, “Surely he who stands be- 
side her will help her?” 

And he beside me answered, ‘*He cannot 
help her: she must help herself. Let her 
struggle till she is strong.” 

And I cried, ‘At least he will not hin- 
der her! See, he moves farther from her, 
and tightens the cord between them, and 
he drags her down.” 

And he answered, *‘He does not under- 
stand. When she moves she draws the 
band that binds them, and hurts him, and 
he moves farther from her. ‘The day will 
come when he will understand, and will 
know what she is doing. Let her once 
stagger on to her knees. In that day he 
will stand close to her, and look into her 
eyes with sympathy.” 

And she stretched her neck, and the 
drops fell from her. And the creature 
rose an inch from the earth and sank back. 

And I cried, “Oh, she is too weak! she 
cannot walk! ‘The long years have tuken 
all her strength from her. Can she never 
move?” 

And he answered me, ‘See the light in 
her eyes!” 

And slowly the creature staggered on to 
its knees. 





And I awoke; and all to the east and to 
the west stretched the barren earth, with 
the dry bushes on it. ‘The ants ran up and 
down in the red sand, and the heat beat 
fiercely. I looked up through the thin 
branches of the tree at the blue sky over- 
head. I stretched myself, and I mused 
over the dream I had had. And I fell 
asleep again, with my head on my saddle. 
And in the fierce heat I had another 
dream. 

I saw a desert and I saw a woman com- 
ing out of it. And she came to the bank 
of a dark river; and the bank was steep 
and high.* And on it an old map met 
her, who had a long white beard; and a 
stick that curled was in his hand, and on 
it was written ‘‘Reason.” And he asked 
her what she wanted; and she said, **l am 
woman; and I am seeking for the Land of 
Freedom.” 

And he said, ‘‘It is before you.” 

And she said, ‘‘I see nothing before me 
but a dark flowing river, and a bank steep 
and high, and cuttings here and there with 
heavy sand in them.” 

And he said, ‘*And beyond that?” 

She said, ‘I see nothing, but sometimes, 
when I shade my eyes with my hand, I 
think I see on the further bank trees and 
hills, and the sun shining on them!” 

He said, ‘“That is the Land of Freedom.” 

She said, ‘‘How am I to get there?” 

He said, ‘There is one way, and one 
only. Down the banks of Labor, through 
the water of Suffering. There is no 
other.” 

She said, ‘Is there no bridge?” 

He answered, ‘*None.” 

She said, ‘Is the water deep?” 

He said, ‘‘Deep.” 

She said, ‘Is the floor worn?” 

He said, “It is. Your foot may slip at 
any time, and you may be lost.” 

She said, **Have any crossed already ?” 

He said, ‘Some have tried !” 

She said, ‘“‘Is there a track to show 
where the best fording is?” 

He said, “It has to be made.” 

She shaded her eyes with her hand; and 
she said, “I will go.” 

And he said, ‘“‘You must take off the 
clothes you wore in the desert; they are 
dragged down by them, who go into the 
water so clothed.” 

And she threw from her gladly the man- 

_ Ue of ancient-received-opinions she wore, 
for it was worn full of holes. And she 
took the girdle from her waist that she 
had treasured so long, and the moths flew 
out of itinacloud. And he said, ‘*Take 
the shoes of dependence off your feet.” 

And she stood there naked, but for one 
white garment that clung close to her. 

And he said, “That you may keep. So 

* The banks of an African river are sometimes a 


hundred feet — aya consist of deep shifting 
sands, through w rm in the course of ages the river 





has worn its gigan bed 








Truth; and it was white; the sun had not 
often shone on it; the other clothes had 
covered it up. And he sald, ‘Dake this 
stick; hold it fast. In that day when it 
slips from your hand you are lost. Put it 
down before you; feel your way; where 
it cannot find a bottom do not set your 
foot.” 

And she said, “*I am ready; let me go.” 

And he said, ‘‘No—but stay; what is 
that—in your breast?” 

She was silent. 

He said, ‘*Open it, and let me see.” 

And she opened it. And against her 
breast was a tiny thing, who drank from 
it, and the yellow curls above his fore- 
head pressed against it; and his knees 
were drawn up to her, and he held her 
breast fast with his hands. 

And Reason said, **Who is he, and what 
is he doing here?” 

And she said, **See his little wings” —— 

And Reason said, “Put him down.” 

And she said, ‘‘He is asleep, and he is 
drinking! I will carry him to the Land 
of Freedom. He has been a child so long, 
so long I have carried him. In the Land 
of Freedom he will beaman. We will 
walk together there, and his great white 
wings will overshadow me. He has lisped 
one word only to me in the desert—‘Pas- 
sion!’ I have dreamed he might learn to 
say ‘Friendship’ in that land.” 

And Reason said, **Put him down!" 

And she said, “I will carry him so— 
with one arm, and with the other I will 
fight the water.” 

He said, ‘‘Lay him down on the ground. 
When you are in the water you will forget 
to fight, you will think only of him. Lay 
him down.” He said, **He will not die. 
When he finds you have left him alone he 
will open his wings and fly. He will be 
in the Land of Freedom before you. 
Those who reach the Land of Freedom, 
the first hand they see stretching down 
the bank to help them shall be Love’s. 
He will be a man then, not a child. In 
your breast be cannot thrive; put him 
down, that he may grow.” 

And she took her bosom trom his 
mouth, and he bit her, so that the blood 
ran down on the ground. And she laid 
him down on the earth; and she covered 
her wound. And she bent and stroked 
his wings. And I saw the hair on her 
forehead turned white as snow, and she 
had changed from youth to age. 

And she stood far off on the bank of the 
river. And she said, ‘‘For what dol go 
to this far land which no one has ever 
reached? Oh, I am alone! I am utterly 
alone !"” 

And Reason, that old man, said to her, 
‘Silence! what do you hear?” ; 

But she listened intently, and she said, 
“T hear a sound of feet, a thousand 
times ten thousand and thousands of thou- 
sands, and they beat this way!” 

He said, “They are the feet of those 
that shall follow you. Lead on! make a 
track to the water’s edge! Where you 
stand now, the ground will be beaten flat 
by ten thousand times ten thousand feet.” 
And he said, ‘‘Have you seen the locusts, 
how they cross a stream? First one comes 
down to the water-edge, and it is swept 
away, and then another comes and then 
another, and then another, and at last with 
their bodies piled up, a bridge is built and 
the rest pass over.” 

She said, *‘And of those that come first, 
some are swept away and are heard of no 
more; their bodies do not even build the 
bridge?” 

**And are swept away, and are heard of 
no more—and what of that?” he said. 

‘*Aud what of that”—— she said. 

“They make a track to the water’s 
edge.” 

“They make a track to the water’s edge” 
—— And she said, “Over that bridge 
which shall be built with our bodies, who 
will pass?” 

He said, ‘* The entire human race.” 

And the woman grasped her staff. 

And I saw her turn down that dark 
path to the river. 





And I awoke; and all about me was the 
yellow afternoon light: the sinking sun 
lit up the fingers of the milk bushes; and 
my horse stood by me quietly feeding. 
And I turned on my side, and I watched 
the ants run by thousands in the red sand. 
I thought I would go on my way now— 
the afternoon wascooler. Then a drowsi- 
ness crept over me again, and I laid back 
my head and fell asleep. 

AndIdreamedadream. , 

I dreamed I saw a land. And on the 
hills walked brave women and brave men, 
hand in hand. And they looked into each 
other’s eyes, and they were not afraid. 

And I saw the women also hold each 
other’s hands. 

And I said to him beside me, ‘What 
place is this?” 

And he said, ‘“This is heaven.” 

And I said, **Where is it?” 

And he answered, ‘*Oun earth.” 





And T aid, ia, * 
be?” 9 of ft 
And he answered, “It THE FUTURE.” 


_— 

And Dawoke, and all about me was the 
sunset light; aud on the low hills the sun 
lay, and a delicious coolness had crept 
over everything; and the ants were going 
slowly home. And I walked toward my 
horse, who stood quietly feeding. ‘Then 
the sun passed down behind the hills; but 
I knew that the next day he would rise 
again.— Fortnightly Review. 
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IOWA ANNUAL MEETING, 


Des Mornes, fowa. 
Rditors Woman's Journal ; 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
lowa Woman Suffrage Association, held 
in this city October 6 and 7, was of unusual 
interest, the programme being exception- 
ally good and carried out to a degree of 
perfection seldom attained in Annual 
Conventions. 

The meetings were held in the Friends’ 
Church in the East City, and the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Margaret Campbell, commented 
pleasantly upon the fact that women were 
accustomed to stand in that pulpit. She 
said she believed it was the first time in 
the history of the organization that meet- 
ings had been held in pulpits opened un- 
questioned to women. 

The following were the delegates present 
at the opening sessions : 

Polk County—Mesdames S. 8S. Hoopes, 8. J. 
Dinsmore, N. A. Miller, M. F. Thornton, M. B. 
Priestley, E. P. Kurtz, M. J. Greene, Mrs. O’Dea, 
Miss I. Breckenridge, Mrs. B. T. Gillette. 

Story County—Ames—-Mesdames M. B. Welch, 
z est, J.. McLone, J. Chamberlain, E. 8S. 

ttle. 

Mitchell County—Osage—Mrs. M. H. Johnson. 

Altoona—Mrs. A. Shaffer. 

Delaware Township—Mesdames M. M. Phil- 
lips, 8S. Sims, 8. Perigo, 8S. Powell, M. C. Henry, 
and Mrs. Cattell. 

Lucas County—Chariton—Mrs. V. M. Palmer, 
Mrs. N. A. Schuler. 

Warren County—Carlisle—Mrs. M. A. Me- 
Gonegal. 

Des Moines County—Burlington—Mrs. C. A. 
Dunbam. 

Muscatine—Mrs. M. V.S. Cowgill, Mrs. Lizzie 
Sharp. 

Wapello County—Ottumwa—Mesdames M. A. 
Puck, Mary M. Carroll, Laura Hiatt. 

Greene County—Mrs. 8. L. Childs. 


We saw some among the many friends 
of suffrage present on this occasion whose 
faces were familiar to us, they having 
come out, year after year, to take sweet 
counsel together on this subject which 
lies so near the heart of every earnest, 
thoughtful woman in our land. And we 
were glad to see so many new faces—new 
at least in the suffrage ranks. There are 
many grand temperance workers now 
earnestly seeking companionship in suf- 
frage organizations, driven through force 
of their honest convictions to work for 
woman suffrage. I saw many who only a 
few years ago refused to read the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL because it advocated ‘*women’s 
voting,” and now their speaking faces dur- 
ing the president’s able address needed no 
interpretation. 

Mrs. Campbell’s annual address was so 
brief and to the point that I give itin full: 

MRS. CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS. 


Delegates to the Sixteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Iowa Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation and friends of human freedom, 
another year has passed away and again 
we meet to exchange greetings, to report 
progress, to discuss and adopt plans of 
work. 

The tendency of the times seems to be 
toward a the history of past 
events, and, lest it should be taken for 
granted that this movement has no his- 
tory, let us spend afew moments in re- 
calling to mind some of the causes which 
led to organized effort in behalf of equal 
rights for women. 

As a starting point, we might mention 
Genesis, first chapter, verses 26, 27 and 28 ; 
but as time is limited, we will go back 
only to that period when the American 
colonies began their resistance to English 
tyranny. The political history of that 
time shows that women were as active, 
earnest, determined and self-sacrificing as 
men; that they understood as fully the 
ee geo upon which the struggle was 

ased, and were endowed with as lofty 
patriotism as men. Among the strong- 
minded women of that time may be men- 
tioned the names of Mercy Otis Warren, 
Abigail Smith Adams and Hannah Lee. 

Mrs. Warren was the first person who 
based the ~~~ for national indepen- 
dence upon “inherent rights.” It is also 
suid of her that she was the first person 
who counselled separation from the Eng- 
lish government. 

Mrs. Adams urged the recognition of 
equal rights in the formation of the gov- 
ernment. 

In 1778, Hannah Lee, of Virginia, sister 
of Richard Henry Lee, wrote to her 
brother protesting against the taxation of 
women unless they were allowed to vote. 
He replied that ‘“‘women were already 
possessed of that right.” And itis on rec- 
ord that women in Virginia did at an early 
day exercise the right of voting. 

‘The women of New Jersey began to vote 
in 1776, and exercised their right for 
more than a third of a century. From 
that time on through all the succeeding 
years, women have demanded equal rights 
and equal opportunities in every depart- 
ment of life. 

The antislayery struggle, in which 
women took a prominent part, no doubt 
hastened the time when a general move- 
ment for the emancipation of women be- 
came necessary. Sarah and Angelina 
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4 violent opposi- 
tion of men who tho they were doing 
God service. Abby Kelley, having been 


brought up in the Friends’ Society, had no 
fear of men before her eyes, and no power 
of man was sufficient to silence her voice 
when her own conscience bade her speak. 

In the annual meeting of the Antislavery 
Association, May, 1840, the question of 
woman’s right to serve on a business com- 
mittee was decided in the affirmative by 
over one hundred majority. But those 
who opposed the measure seceded and set 
up their separate organization. The 
shameful language u on that occasion 
by men professing Nyrter as 4 need not 
be repeated now. If they had had the ad- 
vantages men have to-day, they would, no 
doubt, have been more just, or at least 
more wise and sagacious. In the same 
aed the World’s Antislavery Convention 

eld in London rejected eight women, del- 
egates from the American Antislavery So- 
ciety. History says: ‘The ladies of the 
Convention were fenced off behind a bar 
and curtain similar to those used In some 
churches to screen the choir from public 
gaze.” Two men there were who pre- 
ferred to stand by the principles of human 
rights without distinction of sex, even 
though | so doing they lost their voice 
and vote in the World’s Convention, which 
they had crossed the ocean to attend. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison and Nathaniel P. 
Rogers sat behind the bar with the re- 
jected women delegates. Their souls are 
marching on, as we shall see before this 
Convention adjourns. 

The first Woman’s Rights Convention 
was held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., in the 
Wesleyan Chapel, on the 19th and 20th of 
July, 1848. James Mott presided. One 
of the many resolutions passed at that 
Convention is as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the duty of the women of 
this country to secure to themselves their sacred 
right to the elective franchise. 


The Convention adjourned after two 
days, to meet in Rochester in two weeks. 
At this adjourned meeting, a woman, Abi- 
gail Bush, presided. Soon after, conven- 
tions were held in Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Indiana and Pennsy)vania. 

In 1848 Mrs. Emily Collins, of South 
Bristol, Ontario County, N. Y., organized 
an Equal Rights Society composed of fif- 
teen women. 

The first State Association was organ- 
ized in Indiana, October, 1851. ‘lhe cause 
made rapid progress during the next de- 
cade, marching side by side with the anti- 
slavery movement. Equal rights societies 
were organized which meant equal rights 
for women as well as negroes. But when 
the war-cloud burst upon us, women 
ceased to hold conventions to agitate their 
own cause, and gave themselves and all 
that was dear to them to save the nation. 
When peace returned, the slaves being 
freed fron. bondage, women asked that 
they might share equal rights with the 
freedmen, but men in power said **No.” 

The experience that came to women dur- 
ing the war made them thoughtful and 
courageous, and they resolved to renew 
their efforts to obtain justice. Meetings 
were held. societies organized, advocates 
multiplied. petitions flowed in upon Con- 
gress and State legislatures, and fora time 
it seemed that success was near. The 
legislature of Kansas submitted two 
amendments, one to strike out the word 
male and one to strike out the word white 
from the State constitution. The amend- 
ments were voted upon by the qualified 
electors of Kansas in November, 1867. 
The woman suffrage amendment received 
9,070 votes; the negro suftrage amend- 
ment received 10,843. Both were defeated. 
In 1869 the American and National Woman 
Suffrage Associations were organized. 
Many conventions were held. and much 
public sentiment made in favor of the im- 
mediate enfranchisement of women. 

March 15, 1869, the Hon. George W. 
Julian submitted a “joint resolution” to 
Congress proposing a sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution for the 
eufranchisement of the women of the 
whole nation. 

The Wyoming Legislature passed a bill 
conferring full suffrage upon the women 
of that Territory, December 10, 1869. The 
Legislature of Utah did the same, Febru- 
ary 12, 1870. 

The result of this agitation during forty 
years is seen in all the enlarged opportu- 
nities for education and beiter advantages 
every way, and especially in the improved 
laws for women. 

‘The Iowa Association was organized in 
June, 1870. The thirteenth General As- 
sembly in the same year voted to submit 
an amendment to strike the word male 
from Section 1, Article 2, of the constitu- 
tion, but the fourteenth General Assem- 
bly failed to give it the necessary majority. 
Three times has the same action been had, 
one legislature submitting an amendment 
for the next to defeat. And now, after 
seventeen years of effort, we are here to 
conosider what we shall do next. While 
the women of this State have been try- 
ing to secure the submission of an amend- 
ment to the constitution, five States, 
namely, Michigan, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Oregon and Rhode Island have had such 
an amendment submitted to the qualified 
voters, and defeated at the polls. 

Washington Territory, by legislative 
enactment, extended full suffrage to 
women November 15, 1883. The women 
accepted it, and voted very generally, and, 
to the best men, very satisfactorily. But 
there, as in many other places, there is a 
class of men who fear woman’s vote, and 
that class have managed to secure a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the Territory 
declaring the law unconstitutional in the 
manner of its enactment. By this means 
poy Sepia been able to deprive the women 
of their votes for the present year. It re- 
mains now for the next legislature to rem- 
edy the careless action of its wperereest 
and reinstate the women in the peaceful 
possession of their rights. 

Eleven States have granted school suf- 
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ght-minded people of ite gout 
results. Our own State should be the first 
to profit by the example, and we believe 
there is no reason why we should not ge. 
cure municipal su at the hands of 
the next legislature. 


In 1872 B. 
other women voted inthe sity of Roches. 
ter, N. Y. Miss Anthony was adj 
guilty of illegal voting, and sen 
pay a fine of one hundred dollars. 
told the court, then and there, that she 
would never pa the fine, and that she 
would do all in wer to have other 
women do likewise. t Mrs. Bar. 
ber, of Alleghany County, N. Y., secured 
registration, took the oath prescribed for 
voters, and then voted for all the officers 
on the ticket. An attempt was made to 
convict her of illegal voting both before 
the U. 8S. commissioner and in the State 
courts, but she was discharged, having 
violated no law. Fourteen years had cre. 
ated or developed a new interpretation of 
law. The clause of the constitution of 
New York fixing the status of voters js 
the same with regard to sex as that of 
Iowa. The last Legislature of Iowa passed 
a new registry law that can be used to bar 
the women in incorporated towns and cit- 
ies from voting, but women who reside in 
a do not need to be regis. 
tered before voting. 

There is a great army of men who say 
they would be glad to have women vote, 
but they think we do not desire to do so. 
By going to the polls and oftering our bal- 
lots we can show that we do desire to help 
in the place where help is needed, and also 
that it is the very best women who are the 
most anxious to give that help. 

Thus while we work to secure a legal ac- 
knowledgment of our rights, if by any 
chance we find them lying around loose, 
let us lay hold of and use them. The best 
men in the State and nation are on our 
side and will help us if we but help our- 
selves; nay, more, the eternal truth of 
God is on our side and we shall triumph. 
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Reports and letters from different socie- 
ties were then read. Among the many 
good things sent in was the following re- 
port from Ames, read by Mrs. President 
Welch, of our Agricultural College: 


The Equal Rights Society of Ames be- 
an the engl with eighteen members. It 
as had the misfortune to lose two by re- 
moval —our former efficient secretary, 
Mrs. Wynn, and the wife of the Methodist 
minister, Mrs. Everly. We have, on the 
other hand, added seven new names to our 
list, our presen number being twenty- 
three. e are justly proud of the person- 
nel of our Association, as it comprises a 
good majority of the best women of Ames, 
first in every respect, in the town, in the 
church, and in general society. Public 
sentiment in our village is, consequently, 
universally favorable to woman suffrage. 
Our organization is a perpetual and living 
witness to the fact that a woman may 
want to vote, and at the same time love 
her husband, take good care of her babies 
and be a first-class housekeeper. ‘The hus- 
bands of our members, almost without 
exception, seeing constantly in their own 
experience that every domestic and 
womanly virtue is entirely compatible 
with intelligence, progressive ideas and 
the desire for political freedom, are in 
hearty sympathy with their wives in this 
matter. Early in the spring we gave a 
“suffrage tea party,” which was largely 
attended and was pronounced by all pres- 
ent a perfect success. The literary exer- 
cises which preceded the supper were par- 
ticipated in by both sexes, for believing in 
equal rights we practice what we preach. 
It is needless to add that our gentlemen 
friends also secured their proper share of 
the refreshments, though they guve no 
help in their preparation. We try to be 
generous as well as just, thus setting them 
an example they will be sure to emulate 
in the near future. Weare not rich in this 
world’s goods, but we are honest. We 
pay as we go and do all our business on 4 
strictly cash basis. Our treasurer W 
never be tempted to emigrate to Canada, 
for so far her income and outlay alway 
exactly balance. We are greatly inter- 
ested in the State Bazaar, and have agreed 
to meet weekly until December 1 for the 
purpose of preparing articles for the 
azaar. 

The position of the W. U. T. U. in regar¢ 
to woman suffrage has strengthened us 
greatly. That organization is strong 
active in Ames, and is willing to join with 
us in securing lecturers and giving enter- 
tainments. e discussion of every pure 
ly moral question must result in many 
converts to our cause. Itis based on prit- 
ciple, and lives and grows and is de® 
tined to succeed, because f -.. 
through and through with the divine and 
eternal spirit of right. 

Mary B. WELCH. 
Chairman Ex. Com. 


Letters were read by Mr. J. B. Camp- 
bell, from Mr. and Mrs. Knott, of Kansas, 
giving a very amusing account of 
Woman’s Council of Syracuse. The letter 
sent by the editors of the JouRNAL, Lucy 
Stone and Henry B. Blackwell, was lis- 
tened to with marked attention. It w4® 
full of earnest, thoughtful advice and ¢2- 
couragement; suggestions wise and 
to be remembered and carried home bY 
the delegates to their respective organizs 
tions; and plans of work so clear and co 
cise as to assist the working force of the 
Convention very materially. 

The evening session was one of unusual 
brilliancy, the church being filled to 
utmost capacity with the best people 
our city, and many from neigh 
towns. Lovely flowers graced the pulpit 
and banked the secretaries’ tables, while 
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of sweetest melody filled the crowd- 
4 church and floated out upon the lovely 
- The weather bas been charm- 
the entire week, adding very 
y to the comfort of the attendants. 
eines and beyond the flowers and the 
and the moonlight was the scene in 
the pulpit: two women, the white-haired, 
ly-characterized face of the Presi- 
Mrs, Margaret W. Campbell, and the 
looking, dark-eyed woman preacher, 
C. Hultin, who stood there in the 
strength of her grand womanhood to wel- 
come her sisters to the capital city; and 
the men ministers sat in the pews listening 
with earnest eyes and open ears to her elo- 
quent, graceful welcome. When she 
stepped aside, a delicate-looking, beauti- 
ful woman came up from the audience, 
and standing in the place so long sacred to 
men, responded in a speech such as only 
Mrs. Dunham, of Burlington (well known 
to the readers of the JOURNAL), could 
make, full of tender, warm-hearted appre- 
ciation, of earnest hope for the future of 
women in Iowa, of the great faith she had 
to believe that God would give us the vic- 
tory through the good men of our State 
and nation, closing with a most touching 
appeal in behalf of temperance. Then 
came the gem of all the suffrage speeches 
lever listened to. Rev. Louis A. Banks 
spoke on the subject of “‘Woman’s Inherit- 
ance,” and treated the subject in such a 
unique and altogether unexpected manner 
as to win golden opinions from persons 
hitherto opposed to woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. I believe that if he could be grant- 
ed a hearing before our next Legislature 
he would exert a powerful influence upon 
that august body. I never meta man who 
could, or would, so thoroughly expose the 
silliness of the opposition to woman suf- 
frage. His satire upon men was keen as a 
two-edged sword, and his lecture was wit- 
ty as well as wise. He fully understands 
the art of playing upon human hearts, and 
we, as Women, may congratulate ourselves 
upon having such an able advocate. 

My letter has grown so long that I shall 
be compelled to pass by many things of in- 
terest, und give only the result of the elec- 
tion of officers and the resolutions. 


President—Margaret W. Campbell. 

Recording Secretary—Mary B. Welch. 

Corresponding Secretary—M. C. Callanan. 

Treasurer—Anna H. Ankeney. 

Executive Committee—E. H. Hunttr, Julia 
McClane, Mary A. Davisson, Susan Perigo, 
Martha A. Peck, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, C. A. 
Dunham, E. L. Hickman, E. T. Smith. 


The Resolutions. 


Resolved, 1. That the lowa Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, at this, its sixteenth annual meeting, 
demands the ballot for woman, not as a privilege, 
or an experiment, but as the inalienable right of 
every citizen irrespective of sex, in a government 
based upon the consent of the governed, her en- 
franchisement being the right of every woman, 
and its accomplishment the duty of every man. 

2. That this Association will hold itself strictly 
non-partisan, but will endeavor by all legitimate 
means to secure the election to office of good men 
favorable to the object of the Association. 

8. That the United States Courts having de- 
cided that “women are citizens, and may be made 
Yoters by appropriate State a a de- 
mand should be made upon our State Legislature 
for statutes conferring all forms of suffrage per- 
mitted by our constitution, and for a consti- 
tutional amendment abolishing all political dis- 
tinctions on account of sex: also upon Congress 
for a statute enfranchising women in the Territo- 
ries, and for a sixteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

4. That while under all conditions we will ad- 
Yocate the prohibition of the liquor traffic, we 
have no hope of its entire extinction until all the 
citizens of the State have the power of protect- 
ing the home through the ballot. Since experi- 
ence has proven that the votes of men alone can- 
hot secure the full enforcement of the prohibitory 
law, and since the results of the last local elections 
in Kansas show as conclusively that the muni- 
cipal enfrancbisement of women helps in a 
Marked degree to render the said law operative ; 

fore be it 

Resolved, ‘That it is the opinion of this conven- 
tion that all temperance workers should unite in 
asking the coming legislature of Iowa for muni- 
cipal suffrage for women. 

5. That we heartily co-operate with the new 
Movement that is setting towards Social Purity, 
and in the White Cross and in all other lines of 
Preventive work and in all efforts to establish the 
Same standard of morals for men and women, 
With the deep conviction that this great reform 
an never be brought about without the ballot in 
the hands of women. 

6. That we extend our hearty sympathy and 
— to all those struggling, laboring women, 

Segpaten for the purpose of securing proper 
— of their services, and better wages 
for their work, and we would remind them that 
the ballot is the great lever by which they may 
secure these ends. 

7. That we use our influence with our State 
Executive and the Legislature to secure the a 

ent of capable women on the several boards 
aft State institutions in the lines of education 


8. Since competent legal advisers declare that 
Under the Constitution of the United States, wom- 
&, as citizens, already have the right to vote, we 

the women of lowa, in case Legislature 

Id fail to grant their just and reasonable 

far on for such State enactments as shall pub- 

toe, to avail themecives of the first opportunity 
av; mselves of the opportu 

thereafter to exercise that right. ad 

9. That we tender our heartiest thanks to our 
secretary, Mrs. Callanan, and the 
our executive committee, Mrs. 

ll, for their large labors of love and ex- 
of money d the past year. 

10. That, appreciating the noble character and 
Public services of the late Hon. J. W. Cattell, 
tnd ledging our debt to him for sound 
“dvice and outspoken approval of our views, 
pete Mes. Cattell, ou faiehtal and beloved 

our sincere tender sympathy in 
her bereavement, and take this public nity 
to our profound respect for the memory 


usband. 
ll. That in the Woman's Standard we . 
tize an effective organ for the creation of public 


: for our and that we pledge to it 
rae We realize and ie 1 
industry and ability of its man- 


fl 





em, ont 98 ee A Se Pee pad bas. 
success. 
ebstel beoptality ebiek hee ettocnei a 


delightful which bas contributed so 
much to the and profit of our con- 


After the reading of the resolutions, ten- 
minute speeches were made, and among 
the speakers were the two Baptist minis- 
ters of the city. They were in favor of 
all the rights that could be conferred upon 
women, save the right to preach. Mrs. 
Terrell, of Poweshiek County, rose up in 
her seat and said: 


‘Mrs. President: I am not a delegate to 
this Convention. I am not even a member 
of your State Association, but I should 
like to speak. In fact, I feel as though I 
must speak.” As she stepped forward to 
the desk a murmur of a aaypercante passed 
through the audience. er strong, sensi- 
ble face and matronly look commanded re- 
spectful attention. She expressed great 
joy in the fact that the ministers of the 
land were at last being aroused to the im- 

ortance and necessity of woman a 
She could not understand why any dis- 
tinction should be made between the usual 
work of women in the churches and their 
work in the pulpit. She gently reminded 
her ministerial brethren that women talked 
and prayed and worked and paid in every 
religious denomination, and not the slight- 
est objection was made by any male brother 
of them all. She said if Paul’s saying that 
women should keep silence in the churches 
was inspired truth, not a church in all the 
land obeyed it. But she was glad to see 
the reverend brothers present in the way 
of grace, and believed that in good time 
they would become fully converted. 


She spoke very earnestly, and was sever- 
al times interrupted by applause. At the 
close she was warmly congratulated. 

Maria 8. ORwIG. 


— eee 
MARRIED---DENNIS-MANNING. 


On Monday, A. M., Oct. 9, Miss Mary 
Gotte Dennis was united in marriage to 
Dr. Charles Bolles Manning, both of 
Rockport, and after receiving a few 
friends at the Adams House, Boston, the 
young couple left for their Western home, 
which will be in Lincoln, Nebraska. Mrs. 
Manning, better known to her Boston 
friends as Miss Dennis, was a very suc- 
cessful teacher of elocution at the Woman’s 
E. and I. Union on Boylston Street, where 
she will be greatly missed the coming 
winter. Possessed of a thorough knowl- 
edge of elocution, an exceptionally fine 
voice and a gentle, sympathetic manner, 
she endeared herself especially to her 
pupils, who regret that her home is to be 
so distant, but feel sure that there, as 
here, she will win to herself many true 
friends. I speak for the class of which I 
was a member for two consecutive terms, 
in saying that we all became strongly at- 
tached to Miss Dennis. Her cheerful 
manner was unvarying, her pleasant 
greeting never failed as we gathered for 
the weekly lesson which she made so in- 
structive and interesting. And yet, as I 
afterward learned, the shadow of grief 
had fallen heavily across her young life. 
A loving father and mother had only a 
little while before, and within a year of 
each other, been called to the eternal 
home, while she, with thoughtful care, 
supplied to a younger sister the love and 
sympathy which her own heart must have 
craved. But a kind grandmother made 
home cheerful for them, leaving her own 
house to reside with them, and their devo- 
tion to her was pleasant to see. I shall 
always hold as a fair sweet picture in 
memory my visit to the beautiful seaside 
home of Miss Dennis in Rockport. I re- 
member, as I left, the unexpressed thought 
—such as may often come to us in this 
changing life—that my enjoyable stay had 
been a glimpse of harmony and peace 
which could never be repeated. And so 
it was. For suddenly, not long after, the 
dear grandmother was summoned to her 
reward. Then, indeed, taith was sore 
tried, but nobly stood the test, and the 
stricken hearts, through tears, were able to 
say, “God knoweth best; His will be 
done.” Now may it be His will that the 
burdens of grief so bravely borne by the 
strong, true heart are all in the past, 
while a life of happiness, well rounded 
with usefulness and crowned with the peace 
which passeth understanding, awaits her 
in the future. But if sorrow and disap- 
pointment so common to us all again in- 
trude, fhey will be shared by the noble 
companion she has chosen, while his pro- 
fession will doubtless afford many an op- 
portunity for the exercise of that tender 
sympathy which draws other hearts to 
herself. May heaven’s choice blessings 
fall about their pathway, and the reward 
of the faithful be theirs even in this 
world, while many friends in the East 
will hold them in loving remembrance. 

E. M. HICKOK. 


_——— 
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“We Point with Pride” 


To the ‘Good name at home” won by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. In Lowell, Mass.. where it is pre- 

there is more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold 
than of all other medicines, and it has given the 
best of satisfaction since its introduction ten 
years ago. This could not be if the medicine did 





nat is merit. If you suffer from impure 
b try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and realize its 
peculiar curative power. 





HUMOROUS. 


Scene at college town: Student (to ser- 
vant at the door)—Miss Brown? Servant 
—She's engaged. Student—I know it. I’m 
what she’s engaged to. 


A Boston lady who has just moved to 
New York was complaining of her house. 
A neighbor asked her what the trouble 
was. “I suffer terribly from insomnia,” 
replied the Boston lady. ‘Strange,’ said 
the neighbor, ‘‘in a new house, too; you'll 
have to get a trap.”” She thought insom- 
nia was Bostonese for rats. 


“‘Wasn’t Mr. Thornton mad that you 
went into his woods and cut all that birch 
bark?” asked a little girl whose brothers 
came from a wood belonging to a neigh- 
bor with their arms filled with great strips 
of the birch. ‘*No,” said the boys: “the 
saw us and never said a word.” ‘Well,’ 
cried the little sister, triumphantly, ‘that’s 
just it. He was so mad he wouldn’t speak 
to you.”— Harper's Bazar. 


In Nashville, Tenn., a handsome house 
has lately been completed, of which a 
prominent decorative feature is the stained 
glass in the windows. A certain darky, 
who was very proud of having been en- 
gaged in a humble way in the construction 
of it, was overheard to observe to a com- 
— “I tell you what, Jack, dat ar 

ouse got sometin’ in it no oder house in 
dis town got. It’s got a chromio in every 
window.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


Little Jack—W hat did papa mean by say- 
ing that he was captain of this ship? Mam- 
ma—Oh, that is his way of saying that heis 
the head of the house. Little Jack—If 
papa is captain, what are you? Mamma— 
Well, I suppose I am the pilot. Little Jack 
—Oh, then [ must be the compass? Mam- 
ma—The compass! Why the compass? 
Little Jack—Why, the captain and pilot are 
always boxing the compass, you know.— 
Every Other Saturday. 


A STRANGE CREATURE.—The ‘wild 
man” has been creating considerable ex- 
citement in and around Raleigh, but there 
is now to be seen at the Pine Knot office a 
creature that far surpasses him in strange- 
ness. This animal is appropriately called 
‘*The-Man-who-lives-on-Air.” It is be- 
lieved by some that he was the editer of a 
country paper which everybody liked, but 
nobody paid for until he got ready (some 
haven't got ready yet), and that his re- 
markable condition is the result of an at- 
tempt to support life on an exclusive diet 
of kind words. The exhibition is open from 
8 A. M. to6 P. M. every day except Sun- 
day. Come early, as the phenomenon 
shows signs of weakness and is not ex- 
pected to live much longer.—Pine Knot. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leafiets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. . 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. ' 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 


LADIES’ DRESS CAPS, 


An Especially Choice Line. 





MILLINERY in MOURNING and CY, in all the 
LATEST DESIGNS, 
In INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S CAPS and BON- 


NETS our line is unsurpassed. 


misS C. RYAN, 


Formerly with WADLEIGH, in attendance. 





De L. SHEPLIE & CO., 
39 AVON STREET. 
Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


A MUSICAL FEAST 


is always before the readers of Ditson & Co.’s ad- 
vertisements; and new works of great beauty are 
continually in preparation by the best composers. 
9 $1 or $9 per doz.), by L. 
Jehovah's Praise § meeten, is a finely 
arranged and well filled Church Music and 
Singing Schoo! Book. 


The Royal Singer (© **s.or $6 per doz.), is 


a complete, practical and 
interesting Baging Class Book. It is well 
fitted, also tor use in High Schools. 


Advanced Piano Players have been much 
leased with PIANO OLASSICS (31) which 
vas sold largely. Other Classical buoks are 
SONG CLASSICS ($1) and YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLASSICS FOR PIANO (3)1). 


T 50 cts. or $4.80 per doz.), by 

United Voices {5 O. Emerson, alnest attract. 

ive new School Song Book, with a large col- 
lection of new songs. 


’ 30 cts. 3 doz.), 
Children 8 Diadem Se Abbey pod 5 Lane's 


is a new collection of the sweetest Sunday 
School Songs. 


College Songs (50 cts.) ana War Songs 
(50 cts.) Two ofthe most popular collections in 
existence for social and for patriotic singing. 


Any Book Mailed for the Retail Price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


rive FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
4 such ee yoy 
orms, Eczemas, ingworms, Herpes, Di 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Balt-theum, Blotches, Suffustons, 
k ess, Dryness, Sallowness, tine | L —' 
} burn, Bar 














Roughness, . . 

teh . Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sun 

teh, Bites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 

CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Hleuralpa 

Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 

CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflaminations as with a magic touch. 


ARRESTS Z2t26f nse" = mtn 
RESTORES iwc onion 


UNSURPASSED 12° Wroiescme, Fare an 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soi} or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS 13 °0,227°"x2! 


many. of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, 2iccion ete sat: 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Drugzists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 


it as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hair, is ouptncntty delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benéfit in relievin Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al cupermape. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 
SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal), 
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Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitation and Woman Suffrage. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOoUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. ~ 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMAN’s Jour- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail 
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Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- iPUR 
} 














The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stonz, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALIcE STONE BLAcK- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JuLia WARD Howe, 
Mary A. LIveRMOoRE, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts, 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman’s JouRNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M, Alcott. 


“IT would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman's JOURNAL.” Maria Mitchell. 


“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Sazon. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


{*The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”"—Clara Barton. 


“The WomAn’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances EZ. Willurd. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(mete copies) sent oe for 10 cents. Address 
OMAN’S JOURNAL, ton, Mass. 


LADY, 


Y wear that old-fashioned hat longer when you 
can have it made into the latest fall style at 
CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Washington St.. near 





Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear; 


MADE OF TWO QUALITIRG, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 
1st. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen, 
2d. They protect the y excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
id They a important protection against 
. They are an im Pp 
colds, catarrh, consum ne rheuma- 
i i rs minega ae 
ey canni eor e 
as they are natural colors % contain no dyes. 
5th. The Camel’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 
Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on applicstion. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Ys 


Mrs. B. M. VAN BRON?’S 
> Dress Reform 
Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., N.Y. City. 
Boston Parlors for Dress 
Reform ods, 

47 WINTER STREET. 

Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
©. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool 
merino, different es, an 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense’’ 











Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages & 
etc., made in the best _ 
manner of any mate- 
rial; “Corsets for 
Equest rie u nes,” 
“Corselettes for f= 
Sea-shore Bathers.” 
All patent novel- 
ties. Send for the 
‘** Tilustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Estal,lished 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim. 
mings, can rely 1. ¥- our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { EPrTors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 











TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HopK Ins, and others, Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 

issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 

It can be procured at the 

Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. Cc. 








THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight. 





Temple Place, or STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Wash- 
ington 8t., opp. Beach St. 


page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 
THE WO *S STAND. brief 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Philadelphia, in Association Hall, October 31 
and November 1 and 2, beginning at 2.30 o’clock, 
P. M., on the 3lst of October, continuing at 7.30, 
P. M., and each following day at 10.30, 2.30 and 
7.30 o'clock. ‘ 

Auxiliary Societies are earnestly requested to 
send their full quota of delegates and reports of 
their work during the year. Fraternal delegates 
of societies not auxiliary will be received, and 
reports of their work welcomed. 

The times are full of hope for our cause. The 
gains of the past year have been great. The 
public sympathy grows more and more with us. 
Encouraged by this fact, let the friends of Suf- 
frage come together at this meeting prepared to 
make it one of the most useful ever held. The 
following are names of speakers who are pledged 
to attend : 

Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, Lucy Stone, Julia 
Ward Howe, Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. Mary 
F. Thomas, Henry B. Blackwell, Matilda Hind- 
man, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Rev. 8. 
S. Hunting, Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Adelaide A. Claflin, Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Matilda 
Hindman and M. B. Castle. Other speakers are 
expected, but not yet heard from. James G. 
Clark, who has contributed so much by his songs 
to previous meetings, will be present. 

Come, friends, from far and near, to this meet- 
ing. The great West and the East can meet here 
with reverent earnestness to do what we may to 
establish equal human rights, irrespective of sex. 

Wu. D. Fovurxe, Pres. 

Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex. Com. 

H. B. BuackweELu, Cor. Sec. 

Jut1a Warp Howe, Foreign Cor. Sec. 





_ 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association will 
hold its Annual Meeting at Galva, November 9, 
10 and 11. 

A very interesting programme is being pre- 
pared, and all interested are cordially invited to 
be present. 

Illinois has been much interested on the subject 
of Municipal Woman Suffrage during the past 
year, and a large and enthusiastic meeting is ex- 


pected. 
Mary E. Houmes, President. 


Ciara Lyon Peters, Secretary. 
deinenihtenipipigiliiiiieenemanee 
N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 
Woman SurrraGeE HEADQUARTERS, 
8 Park STREET, Boston, Juty 9, 1887. } 
Dear Friend : — 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Bazaar 
and Festival, last December, raised for our State 
and local societies, for State work, more than 
six thousand dollars. 

There is great need of money in every State 
treasury, and need, also, of an American Fund 
to help on Municipal and Presidential Woman 
Suffrage Bills, Constitutional Amendments, etc., 
as they are passed by the various State and 
Territorial Legislatures. Your own State may 
be the next to call for help. Rhode Island was 
thus belped last month with one thousand dol- 
lars by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 

In the Territories, especially, and in States 
where there is little or no organization, such help 
is greatly needed. 

In order to provide a fund for American work, 
it is proposed to hold a Bazaar and Festival in 
Boston, next December, and to invite the suf- 
fragists of New England and other States to co- 
operate in it. 

We have secured Music Hall and Bumstead 
Hall, in Boston, for the week beginning Monday 
morning, December 12, and ending Saturday 
night, December 17, 1887; and we invite our 
friends in sister States to unite with us on the 
following basis : 

Each State providing goods for a table or 
tables to receive one-half of the net proceeds of 
the same, to be expended in its own State by its 
own committee; the other half to be used for 
woman suffrage work, anywhere in the United 
States, by the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. 

Will you help, and enlist the friends of woman 
suffrage in your locality in aid of the Bazaar? 
One thousand articles, useful and fancy, or even 
more, can easily be obtained in your State, 
among your friends and acquaintances, from 
merchants, manufacturers, andfarmers. If these 
articles average only one dollar each, they will 
realize a good sum for the work. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and its fifty-one Auxiliary Leagues cor- 
dially invite you to Boston. Hospitality will be 
furnished in this city and vicinity to two or three 








charge of your own table. . 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Hon. William 
Dudley Foulke have been invited to preside. 
Miss Cora Scott Pond will give her personal su- 
pervision. 

This occasion will make the active woman 
suffrage workers of the country more generally 
acquainted with each other, and will enable them 
to counsel together for the common cause. 

Let us know immediately what you will do to 
help, and then confer with the friends in your 
State, to see what assistance they will give. 

An early reply will oblige your friends, 

Lucy Stone, 

President N. E. W.S. A. 
Jut1a Warp Howe, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary. 
Henry B. BLackwEL1, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING. 


The meeting-place for the Philadelphia 
delegates will be the smaller hall in Asso- 
ciation Hall Building. The morning ses- 
sions will be for business, and for reports 
of work from auxiliary and other societies. 
‘To those engaged in the actual work, these 
business meetings are always full of inter- 
est. Delegates when arriving will repair 
to Association Hall, where Mrs. G. M. 
Jones, Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, will meet them. Come one, 
come all. L. 8. 
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HEADQUARTERS AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Headquarters for the delegates to the 
Annual Meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association at Philadelphia will 
be at the Colonnade Hotel, corner of Fif- 
teenth and Chestnut Streets. 
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BRUCKTON CONVENTION POSTPONED. 


The suffrage convention announced to 
be held at Brockton is postponed. 


WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 








All persons intending to be present at 
the Woman’s Congress in New York next 
week are requested to write to Mrs. G. W. 
Townsend, 351 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In mentioning her address last week, the 
name of the city was inadvertently omit- 
ted. 
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RECEPTION TO MISS WILLARD. 


The reception given by the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association to Miss 
Frances E. Willard, on Wednesday even- 
ing, at the Hotel Brunswick, was excep- 
tionally brilliant and enjoyable. Mrs. 
Lucy Stone presided. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more gave the address of welcome, which 
was received with great applause. She 
told the story of Miss Willard’s taking up 
of the temperance work, and the small be- 
ginnings that had now grown into the 
gigantic organization of the W. C. T. U. 
Miss Willard responded with her usual 
winning eloquence. She said she had never 
needed to be converted to woman suffrage, 
but had been “‘free born.” She told how 
the temperance women, though very much 
afraid of suffrage at first, had become so 
thoroughly in favor of it that they pass a 
resolution in favor of it every year at the 
great Convention of the N. W. C. T. U., 
with hardly a dissenting voice. ‘And 
now,” she added, ‘‘Lucy Stone or Mrs. 
Livermore might dip their pen into the 
inkstand that contains the very quintes- 
sence of their radicalism, and write as 
strong a suffrage resolution as they could 
frame, and our women would take it like 
cherries.” Miss Willard was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Brief addresses were made by Mrs. 
Stone, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, Rev. F. A. Abbott, of 
Lawrence, Miss Cora Scott Pond, Mr. H. 
H. Faxon, Judge Pitman, and Rev. F. A. 
Hinckley, of Providence. Miss Anna Gor- 
don was called upon, unexpectedly to her- 
self, but responded with a very pretty lit- 
tle speech. Miss Pond read the following 
letter from the Pundita Ramabai, who 
was, unfortunately, unable to be present: 

TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 
Oct. 18, 1887. \ 

Dear Friends of the W. S. A.—I greatly 
regret to say that I shall not be able to 
attend the reception to which you have so 
kindly invited me. But, so long as we 
are one in heart and soul, working toward 
the same.end, the emancipation of woman, 
it does not matter if our bodies do not 
come together. I can say with all my 
heart God speed to you in your good work. 
Iam glad indeed to see that some of us, 
at least, are privileged to have the bless- 
ing of freedom, and if you who are most 
favored lift your voices and hearts and 
hands in defence of our sex, I have no 
doubt that you will, with God’s help, suc- 
ceed in bringing the glad times for women 
all over the world. Thanking you heartily 
for the kind invitation, I am 

Yours for the cause, RAMABAI. 

Several songs were rendered by Mr. 
F. A. Marston, of Chelsea, with good ef- 
fect, his wife accompanying him on the 
piano. 

Among the guests were Mrs. Caroline 
M. Severance, of Los Angeles, Dr. Alice 








chusetts people innumerable. All faces 
were beaming, and when at the end of the 
evening the company, somewhat thinned 
toward the last by the necessity of taking 
trains, stood up to sing the doxology, they 
sang ‘‘with heart and voice.” Many lin- 
gered to shake hands with Miss Willard, 
Everybody speaks of last Wednesday even- 
ing as one of the most delightful times the 


Massachusetts W. S. A. has ever had. 
A. &. B. 
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MRS. CRAIK'S MINCE-MEAT THEORY. 


When the news of Mrs. Craik’s death 
came, many persons who have delighted 
in her novels for nearly forty years must 
have felt regret that her last public utter- 
ance should have been that unfortunate 
article in the Forum. We all knew that 
she was a strong upholder of the right of 
husbands to rule over their wives, and the 
duty of wives to render implicit obedience ; 
but she would not have maintained on cool 
reflection the assertion that it is natural 
and commendable for a woman “to make 
herself a mat for the man’s feet to walk 
over, to believe everything he does and 
says is right.” ‘Though an intensely con- 
servative Englishwoman, she was pure- 
minded and conscientious in the extreme, 
and always maintained that a wife's obedi- 
ence must stop short of doing wrong. This 
is abundantly exemplified in “A Brave 
Lady,” and in several of her other novels. 
Perhaps the most forcible statement of it 
occurs in ‘“I'wo Marriages.” A weak 
daughter has let herself be coerced by a 
a despotic father into marrying one man 
when she loves another. ‘I'wo elderly la- 
dies are discusking the question whether 
she did right. One says: 

“She was bound to obey her father.” 

“No, she wasn’t,” replied Mrs. Knowle, 
sternly and strongly. ‘My dear, you're 
not bound to obey any man living, not 
even your own husband, who is a mighty 
deal closer to you than your father, when 
he tells you todo a wrong thing. If Ed- 
ward Knowle said to me, ‘Emma, I’m hun- 
gry, I want you to chop yourself up into 
mince-meat for me; well, perhaps I might 
do it, if he really wanted it, and it harmed 
no one but myself. But if he said, ‘Emma, 
I'm hungry, and I want you to go and 
steal that leg of mutton,’ I should say, 
‘No, sir. God’s law is a higher law than 
obedience to you. Steal your legs of mut- 
ton for yourself.’ ” 

In the medizval story, the model wife 
Griselda feels bound to acquiesce in her 
husband’s proposal to commit any enor- 
mity, even the murder of their child, and 
lavishes upon him never a smile the less 
after she believes that he ,has perpetrated 
the crime. That is the genuine door-mat 
theory. Mrs. Craik’s mince-meat theory 
marks an advance. There will be a still 
further advance when all men and women 
come to realize that it is spiritually inju- 
rious to any one to feed habitually upon a 
diet of minced fellow-creature, and that 
no one has a right either to exact or to 
render such a sacrifice. Literal cannibalism 
has gone out of fashion ; metaphorical can- 
nibalism is slowly but surely passing 
away also. A. 8. B. 








FROM THE MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


Boston, Mass, Oct. 20, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Noticing a statement in the JOURNAL 
relative to exhibit of Woman’s Exchange 
of New Orleans, I feel called upon to 
state that we have no collective exhibit 
from Southern women, and no representa- 
tion from the Exchange, a fact which no 
one can regret more deeply than I. The 
following letter will explain the situation: 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., OCT. 6, 1887. 

Mrs. M. A. MCBRIDE. 

Dear Madam: I am directed by our 
Board of Managers to tender their thanks 
to you and the management of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion for the invitation to send an exhibit 
of Southern women’s work to the Exposi- 
tion now in progress in your city. 
While fully appreciating the kind spirit 
manifested in this courtesy, we regret 
most sincerely our inability to avail our- 
selves of the exceptional advantages it 
offers, owing to the illness and absence of 
many of our most efficient members, and 
the occupation of our entire time and at- 
tention iu perfecting plans for the enlarge- 
ment of vur work in the near future. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Mrs. D. A. GIVEN, 

By order of the Board. Cor. Sec'y. 

The Woman's Club of New Orleans 
have forwarded a copy of their constitu- 
tion and list of members, finely bound, 
for the use of newspaper women at the 
fair. Miss Perkins, of Madisonville, La., 
contributes table-mats made from braided 
palmetto, which find a ready sale; Indian 
game baskets from the Indian women of 
Bay St. Louis, Miss., and Arcadia home- 
spun textiles suited for mountain and 
seaside wear, from the women of Loui- 
siana. Grande Pointe textiles, for decora- 
tive furnishing, are also contributed by a 
leading society woman of New Orleans, 
who is bringing out in an artistic manner 
the work of women in her State who need 
to be taught how to help themselves. 
The Southern women are doing magnifi- 





cent work, and every contribution which 
they send to me personally I shall take 
great pleasure in exhibiting in such a 
manner that the greatest possible good 
shall result to them. The Southern 
women do not need the advice or help of 
women from any section; they are fully 
capable of doing everything that any 
women can do; but they appreciate fully 
every recognition of their work, and they 
meet more than half way all friendly ad- 
vances. The Christian Woman's Ex- 
change of New Orleans have bought a val- 
uable property, costing forty thousand 
dollars, with money donated for that pur- 
pose by friends. They have been pre- 
sented by Tulane University with a large 
and valuable library, once the property of 
the Southern Art Union. The Exchange 
will have room for all its departments of 
work in the new building, and lodging- 
rooms for many women, under the man- 
agement of the Board of Directors and 
Mrs. Robert M. Waimsly, President of the 
Exchange. ‘This organization, which 
makes the largest financial showing of any 
woman’s exchange in the United States, 
will prove what its founders hope for, a 
happy, comfortable home for working- 
women. MARION A. MCBRIDE, 
Manager Woman's Dept. M. C. M. A. 
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WORK FOR WOMEN, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The British Confectioner and Baker, one 
of the leading trade journals of England, 
boldly alleges that “if the public realized 
what takes place in bakeries where men, 
working in an atmosphere of eighty de- 
grees and perspiring freely in consequence, 
use hands and arms plunged into dough, 
a nauseating feeling would arise that 
would sweep away such establishments.” 
But whether the sentiment people have 
in favor of food prepared by women will 
bring about their general employment in 
bakehouses, the Confectioner thinks “‘a 
question not yet ripe for solution.” 

Without expressing an opinion in re- 
gard to the matter in England, I have no 
hesitancy in saying that the question is 
fully ripe for solution in this country. 
The unclean, over-light, under-done stuff, 
that is prepared and sold by the average 
baker everywhere, does not deserve the 
name of bread. It isinnutritious, unappe- 
tizing, and unfit food for Christian men 
and women. People have had a surfeit 
of this chippy, husky, tasteless abomina- 
tion. There is no need anywhere for an- 
other loaf of it. But there is scarcely a 
town in the United States of a thousand 
inhabitants, where a woman qualified to 
make bread of the best quality could not 
to-day open a successful: and profitable 
bakery. No woman need expect to re- 
ceive patronage who is not prepared to 
furnish better bread than that with which 
the market is now overstocked. She 
would not deserve it. But I speak ad- 
visedly, and know what I am talking 
about, when I say that 50,000 earnest 
women who understood bread-making 
could open bakeries in our various villages 
any week, and after the first few days 
earn comfortable incomes. Why don’t 
they open them? Are they unqualified, 
or incompetent, or unwilling to do it? And 
why do we waste time in talking about 
work for women, when the fact is that we 
need women for the work? Work is abun- 
dant. Why don’t the women rise up and 
do it? Emma P. EwIne. 

Schvol of Domestic Economy, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


At the Suffolk North Conference of Con- 
gregational Churches recently held at 
Chelsea, Mass.; perhaps the most interest- 
ing of the discussions was that on ‘“The 
Opportunity and Power of Women in the 
Social and Religious Meetings of the 
Church.” It justly held the close atten- 
tion of the large audience present. As I 
listened to the tender, earnest plea that 
woman’s helpful sympathy and experi- 
mental knowledge of Christian truth 
should find expression in the church fam- 
ily meetings, I could but wish that those 
who promulgated this idea years ago, and 
even suffered persecution for “daring to 
speak,” could have heard it. 

As was well said in the discussion, the 
womanly voice uttering deep womanly 
feeling on the most sacred things of life, 
was needed to be added to that of man in 
order to round the home life of the church. 
The absence of such had been a loss 
which nothing could make good, or, as 
one woman expressed it at the close of the 
meeting, “I feel the loss to-day of not 
having had about me in my youth the 
beautiful, encouraging spirit breathed 
forth here to-night concerning woman’s 
larger life.” She rejoiced that young 
women were more and more to be born 
into the idea of speaking in public should 
they desire, rather than be obliged to have 
the idea born inte them. i 

Perhaps nothing is fostering so care- 
fully and wisely this idea as the societies 
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short time since, the First Church—with 


which the Conference referred to above 

was held—voted to give its women mem. . eee 

bers the privilege of voting with the men But because | 
whole.—T. W 


on all church questions ; and, as one of the 

advocates in the matter said at the time, 
‘‘Why shouldn’t we?” The practical sa- 
gacity woman manifests in the benevolent 
work of the church needs to be extended 
to other departments. 

It is earnestly to be desired that no 
church, either through thoughtlessness or 
prejudice, should fail to give speedy and 
thoughtful attention to the duty it owes 
to its women members in every depart- 
ment of work—religious, social and busi- 
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_WORK FOR THE BAZAR. 


The Boston Woman Suftrage League 
met last evening with Mrs. Charles Slack, 


Brown, Hudso 
In the afternoo 
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and excellent : 
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IMPROVEMENT IN CONNECTICUT. the best womer 


to make it a s1 
community. \ 
grand success. 


SouTH MANCHESTER, CONN. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Allow me to correct a statement regard- 
ing *‘Age of Consent” in Connecticut, re- 
cently published in your paper. At the 
last session of the legislature, through 
the earnest efforts of the W. C. T. U., it 
was advanced from ten to fourteen; a half 
loaf to be sure, but in this case better than 
none. Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. M. L. BoGugE, 
State Supt. Social Purity. 
October 17, 1887. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


The WomAN’s JOURNAL proposes [to 
publish from time to time short and forcl- 
ble utterances on the woman question by 
various writers, under the foregoing head- 
ing. 

Many often wonder why our national 
housekeeping is carried on in such a slip- 
shod manner. But people would not be 
surprised if they only remembered that 
Uncle Sam is an old bachelor. He 
been trying to keep the political house 
without a woman to aid him.—Seth Hunt. 


Woman suffrage is no more a reform 
against nature, Christianity and commo? 
sense, than the flower is a reform against 
the root which upholds it, the sunshine 
which enfolds and gladdens it, and the 
sky which rounds its protecting 
above it.—Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 
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ment is considered the near- 
est which rests on the 
i contlations laws. As the ballot 
ig the y instrument by which the will 
of can be direc eftectu- 
ally women men have 


Women need the ballot, not because 
- are angels, but because they are one- 
the human race. If women vote, 
they will often vote ignorantly or angrily 
or selfishly, as men do; and they have the 
same right to commit these errors and to 
jearn by them. For self-protection, for 
justice, for the consistency of our political 
ociples, they have a — to the ballot. 
a pair of scissors breaks apart, we have- 
it riveted again; not because either half 
sseses angelic superiority over the other, 
Pat because it takes two halves to make a 
whole.—T. W. Higginson. 
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THE QONCORD CONVENTION, 


The Concord Convention was held, and 
the programme announced last week was 
fully carried out. The barge rides showed 
all the old historic places. ‘The collation 
was served in the parlors of the Unitarian 
Church. When the meeting came together 
there were representatives from Natick 
and Newton, Melrose, Watertown, Ever- 
ett, Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Dorches- 
ter, Boston, Somerville, Belmont, Ayer, 
Woburn, Hudson, Everett, Concord, and 
Lexington Leagues. 

Mrs. Burrill, President of the Concord 
League, called the meeting to order. Rev. 
Mr. Bulkely, of the Unitarian church, ofter- 
ed prayer. Rev. Mr. Bush, of the Episcopal 
Church, made the first address. He was 
followed by F. M. Holland and Mr. Hol- 
land Sr., who are liberals in religion. Af- 
ter this Miss Pond, presiding, called for re- 
ports of the different leagues. ‘Their beau- 
tiful banners hung over the platform. It 
was a comfort and a joy to hear from each 
one how their work progressed. 

Mrs. O. A. Cheney reported for Natick, 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton for West Newton, 
Mrs. Philbrook for Everett, Mrs. Oakman 
for Melrose. Mrs. E. P. Kelly, Woburn, 
Mrs. M. F. Swords, Belmont, Miss J. E. 
Brown, Hudson, Mrs. Walling, Cambridge. 
In the afternoon Mrs. R. W. Emerson, who 
is keenly interested, was present. Short 
and excellent speeches by Lucy Stone and 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton closed the afternoon 
session. 

An excellent letter from Senator Hoar 
was read. 

In the evening Frank B. Sanborn pre- 
sided. Mary A. Livermore and Col. T. W. 
Higginson said their best words for wo- 
man suffrage. This Convention must have 
moved even Concord. ° 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE LEAGUE, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

On the 7th inst. we formed the Keene 
Woman Suftrage League, having the same 
constitution and by-laws as many of the 
Massachusetts leagues. It is officered by 
the best women of the city, and we mean 
to make it a success and a power in the 
community. We wish for the Bazaar a 
grand success. c. 
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- OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 





Editors Woman's Journal; 

Last week I had a pleasant interview 
with Mrs. Mary C. Burt, the able and en- 
ergetic president of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian ‘'emperance Union of this State. She 
was fresh from the State Convention re- 
cently held in Binghampton. It was in 
all respects a success. There were more 
delegates present than in any preceding 
year, and great enthusiasm and unanimity 
of action. A resolution in favor of peti- 
tioning the Legislature for municipal suf- 
frage was passed, and one to avail them- 
selves of school suffrage. She was some- 
what indignant at the misstatement which 
has been going the rounds of the press, and 
which is repeated in the JOURNAL of Octo- 
ber 15, that ‘the Convention resolved to 
offer their votes” at the general election. 
No such measure was even proposed. It 
was going quite as far as could be expeeted 
from so conservative a body to endorse 
municipal suffrage, and decide to vote at 
school-meetings, a privilege which hereto- 
fore temperance women at many points 
have neglected. 

One woman offered herself for registra- 
tion in this city, and one in Brooklyn, on 
Tuesday last. At both points the inspec- 
tors of election refused to receive their 
Names. Their refusal is not surprising. 
The code of instructions to inspectors of 
election in this State quotes the section of 
of the constitution containing the word 
“male” in specifying who shall vote, and 
also contains among the instructions a 
Clause requiring inspectors *‘to receive the 
Yotes only of male citizens.” ‘These in- 
structions every inspector, registrar, etc., 
is sworn to obey; whatever, therefore, 
May be his opinion as to the law, or his 








belief as to the justice of woman suffrage, 
he naturally hesitates in view of those in- 
structions to take the votes of women. 
Those of the officers of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association who 
live In this city, and the officers of the 
City Woman Suffrage League, after coun- 
selling together, have decided not to offer 
themselves for registration, which is the 
needful preliminary to voting; at the same 
time we do not wish to discourage any 
women who are willing to undergo the 
risk of the ordeal of visiting the Boards of 
Registration and demanding that their 
names and votes be received, recognizing 
all such action as at least valuable as agi- 
tation. We do wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that Mr. Hamilton Willcox is 
neither an officer nor a member of the 
above-mentioned woman suffrage organ- 
izations. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street, Oct. 17, 1887. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


Dr. JAMES WILDE, one of the few sur- 
viving members of the Harvard Class of 
1832, died at his home in Duxbury on 
Saturday, October 15, 1887, aged seventy- 
five years. He was a member of the 
School Committee of Duxbury, and Presi- 
dent of the Academy Board of Trustees at 
the time of his death. He was always 
much interested in the higher education of 
women. He wasa lifelong member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, and was 
greatly delighted by the final admission of 
women to that body. It was always a 
pleasure to him to see the success of 
women physicians. He used to say, ‘‘Suf- 
frage for women must come.” 

Though a man of quiet and retiring 
ways, his genuine excellence caused him 
to be much beloved, and his death will be 
felt by many as a great loss. He leaves a 
widow, three sons and two daughters, one 
of whom has been for years a valued 
and efficient helper in the office of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. A. 8. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





Coeducation prevails throughout the 
University of Texas. 

Many fashionable French ladies, it is 
said, are taking to the study of astronomy, 
and are having observatories built in se- 
cluded parts of their gardens. 

Dr. Mary R. Gale, for thirteen years a 
successful physician in Wollaston, has 
sold out her practice there and removed 
to 521 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 

Miss Oloft Krarer, a native Esquimaux 
from Greenland, has been lecturing in 
Chicago. She now lives in Ottawa, IIl., 
is thirty years old and only forty inches 
high. 

Mrs. LELAND STANFORD has given 
$1,000 to the Women’s Relief Corps Asso- 
ciation of California. The home will be 
seven miles from San José, on a beautiful 
site in Evergreen. 

New York women who desire to vote at 
the coming election are requested to write 
to Mr. Hamilton Willcox, 30 East 14th 
Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, for information. 

This week has been full of red letter 
days. Great suffrage conventions have 
been held in Massachusetts, New York 
and Kansas, all ringing with the right 
words and alive with the right spirit. 

The public schools in Leadville, Colo., 
have been closed for a year for lack of 
funds, although the town supports eleven 
hundred saloons. Leadville is a place 
where woman suffrage is badly needed. 

The report of the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Iowa W. S. A. will be 
found in another column. The report of 
the Kansas Annual Meeting was not re- 
ceived in time for publication this week. 

The Blish School of Elocution gave its 
one hundred and twenty-ninth matinee in 
‘Tremont Temple Thursday afternoon. A 
number of amusing selections were ren- 
dered by the young lady pupils with good 
effect. 

Colonel Fred Grant's wife is described 
as a woman of beauty and accomplish- 
ments. She is of French extraction, and 
is said to be a born diplomatist. In the 
matter of making speeches she is much 
more fluent than her husband. 

At the woman suffrage meeting held in 
Irving Hall, New York, a letter was re- 
ceived from Hon. Orlando B. Potter, a 
large real estate owner and leading Dem- 
ocrat, saying he hoped the women would 
succeed in voting, and enclosing a check 
toward the expenses. 

Vittoria Colonna was buried in a small 
and obscure church in Rome, now being 
demolished, Sant’ Anna dei Falegnami; 
and the archeologists and literary people 
of that city are anxiously expecting the 
discovery of her “cypress wood coffin, 
lined with embroidered velvet.” 

Jenny Lind’s singing teacher, Professor 
Bergh, is still living in Stockholm, at the 





age of eighty-four. The one subject he 
most enjoys speaking upon is that of his 
famous pupil and her successes. ‘The 
very mention of her name brings tears of 
enthusiasm and affection to his eyes. 

Of the $300,000 given by Miss Caldwell 
to found a Roman Catholic University, 
$30,000 have been expended for a plot of 
ground half a mile outside of Washington, 
D. C., and $170,000 will be spent on the 
building, the remaining $100,000 being 
reserved for the professors’ salaries. 

The mavagers of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children hold 
their ‘'wenty-fifth Annual Meeting on 
October 25 at the Church of the Disciples, 
in this City. It is understood that Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi will give an address 
on the “Connection of Women with Hos- 
pitals.”’ 


Fanny Davenport is said to be the 
strongest woman on the stage. She has a 
powerful physique and the best of health. 
Modjeska, although very frail-looking, is 
physically strong. She thinks that she 
developed her muscle as a young girl by 
breaking the loaf-sugar for the family, 
and in after years by churning butter on 
her ranch in California. 

M. A. Root, in the West Bay City 
(Mich.) Times, makes a forcible plea for 
social purity, and after instancing a num- 
ber of painful cases that show the want of 
a better moral sentiment in the communi- 
ty and especially in the courts, asks, 
‘What stronger proof is required to evi- 
dence the need of women, yes, mothers, 
on juries and in legislatures?” 

The election of a woman as principal of 
the high school in Plymouth, Mass., was 
claimed to be the first such instance in 
this State. The New England Farmer cor- 
rects this error. About ten years since 
Miss Elizabeth R. Beach successfully 
taught the high school in Southbridge for 
several terms, leaving it to engage in work 
for the McCall Protestant Mission in Paris. 

Enormous sums have been paid by 
wealthy women to their physicians. The 
Queen of England pays her court physi- 
cian five thousand pounds a year, and the 
Queen of Corea has.an American woman 
physician to whom she pays an equal sum. 
Mrs. A. T. Stewart is said to have divided 
thirty-two thousand a year between three 
doctors, while Miss Catherine Wolfe paid 
out twenty thousand a year fer the same 
purpose. 

Miss Estelle M. Hatch, of the Boston 
Globe, who was detailed by her chief to 
write up Mrs. Cleveland's visit to Marion, 
and who acquitted herself of a difficult 
task with so much success, was married a 
few days agoto Mr. Samuel Merrill, one 
of her associates on the Globe. It would 
seem from this that women, when they go 
into journalism, do not take vows of celi- 
bacy, or if they do, do not live up to 
them.— Harper's Bazar. 

Miss Phebe Couzins has taken the 
usual oath of office, and js regularly in- 
stalled as city marshall of St. Louis. She 
found no difficulty in obtaining bondsmen 
for $20,000. The back salary due her fa- 
ther, of $2,500, was paid to her. Miss 
Couzins has the distinction of being the 
first woman to hold this office. It is re- 
ported that Miss Couzins said to President 
Hayes, just after his inauguration, that it 
was a pity some woman lawyer like her- 
self was not the chief justice who admin- 
istered the oath to the President. ‘In 
that case,” gallantly replied Mr. Hayes, 
“I should have kissed, not the book, but 
the chief justice.” 


The editor of the Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Journal, a paper which is by no means an 
ardent advocate of woman suffrage, quotes 
a good point in its favor from Washington 
Territory: “A gentleman not unknown in 
this city, a resident of Seattle, says that 
woman suffrage is one of the best features 
ever introduced into politics. He was 
formerly bitterly opposed to it, but 
changed his views upon learning by expe- 
rience how it affected local politics. Said 
he, ‘You can always rely on a woman vot- 
ing for the best interests of her home, in- 
dependent of cliques, factions and influ- 
ences of every kind.’ If this fact were 
universal, the sooner woman suffrage be- 


came the law of the land, the better for 


the land.” 

Rev. Geo. W. Stacy, a long-time friend 
of equal human rights and temperance, 
was invited to the reception to Miss Wil- 
lard on Wednesday last. In response 
came the following touching letter: 


MILFORD, SEPT. 17, 1887. 
My Dear Friend: I am in possession of 
a kind invitation to the reception on 
Wednesday evening. Alas, have pity 
upon me that my heart is broken, and my 
home made desolate in the sudden depart- 
ure of my very dear bosom companion, 
Mrs. Sarah Kelley Stacy. She has entered 
the spirit life.- We have lived together 
for fifty-three years. She was a precious 
soldier in the work of antebelium days—a 
silent but working apostle of humanity’s 
struggle, not losing sight of woman’s 
cause. Her age was eighty-three years. 
Funeral Wedvesday at one o’clock. My 

dear Brother Wm. P. Tilden will be wi 


me in company with Brother Adin Ballou. 
God bless you in your work evermore. 
In sorrow and hope, yours, 
G. W. Stacy. 
Mr. Stacy will receive the warm sympa- 
thy of all his friends in his sudden loss. 








HIIGH CLASS 


TAILORING. 


FRANK D. SOMERS, 


5 PARK STREET, - Boston. 
FALL GOODS NOW READY. 


The Best ( Clothing. 


FALL OVERCOATS, 
WINTER OVERCOATS. 


FALL AND WINTER SUITS 


For Travelling, Business and Dress 





READY IN OUR 


RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 





All clothing sold by us is made on the 
premises, in clean, well-ventilated work- 
rooms, and the work is done by the best 
class of trained, well-paid hands, 


MACULLAR, PARKER & C0., 


400 Washington Street. 








NEW BOOKS. 
VICTORIAN POETS. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth 
Edition. Revised and extended, by a Supple- 
mentary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the 
Period under Review. Crown 8vo, $2.25; half 
calf, $3.50. 


An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. $1.25. 


This book contains two stories which have already 
had a wide reading, but they are so full of good 
sense and humor that many will be glad to re read 
them in the permanent form in which they now 
appear. 

Cano?’s MEMOIR OF EMERSON. 33.50. 

Hotmss’s OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN 
EUROPE, $1.50. 

Miss PHELPs’s THE GATES BETWEEN. $1.25. 


Miss PHELPs’s JACK THE FISHERMAN, 
50 cents. 


TYLER’s PATRICK HENRY. $1.25. 
Mrs. HIGGINSON’S PRINCESS OF JAVA. $1.50, 
WRIGHT’s THE WORLD TO COME, 31.25. 





*,” For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, postpaid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Té is a Ghost Story, and deals 
neither with war nor potitics. 


BUTTON'S INN. 


By ALBIon W. TovurGceg, author of “A Fool’s 
Errand.” 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Judge Tourgee has the happy faculty of writing a 
readable and entertaining story, no matter who or 
what the story is about.—Chicago Tribune. 

Judge Tourgce’s latest story is certainly a most 
enchaining one, in which the descriptive passages 
are often startling in effect. . . . It is a tale that is 
full of striking situations, without being sensational, 
and one that will increase the author’s fame as a 
novelist.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 








OTHER POPULAR BOOKS: 


SOUTH COUNTY NEIGHBORS. By E. B. Car- 
PENTER. $1.00. 

JUVENILIA. By VERNON LEE. $2.00. 

SONGS OF THE MEXICAN SEAS. By MILLER. 
$1.00. 

A LAD’S LOVE. By ARLO BaTEs. $1.00, 

OURSELVES AND OUR NEIGHBORS. L.C. 
MOULTON. $1.00. 

A WEEK AWAY FROM TIME. $1.25. 

CRACKER JOE (No Name Series). $1.00. 





Ask your Bookseller for them. Mailed postpaid by 
the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work bas just been 
issned. Cloth hound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, ROSTON, 


Also of A. BRENTANO,6 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 








and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 
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Mrs. Lonesuore-Ports, M. D., of London, 
has a series of Health Lectures in 
Tremont es Sere eee eee 
lectures were to only, bat 
ing were to both sexes. Next 
Wednesday Oct. 26th, she will deliver 





Do Bac oe oe You can be 
cured if you e ’s Sarsaparilla, 
blood purifier. Sold by all druggists. 


FINE FURS. 


The best quality of all kinds of furs in popular use 


Seal English Jackets, 
Seal Dolman Wraps, 


Seal Sacques. 


We give particular attention to 
orders by measure, and, using the 
richest and most durable of gen- 
uine Alaska Seals, assure the full- 
est satisfaction in quality and fit. 

The fashionable 


BLACK BEAR BOAS 


of exquisite fineness and beauty, made from skins of 
rare quality. 


Fur Collars, Capes, Muffs, Boas, Hats, 
Sleighing Hoods, and Gloves. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Gentlemen’s Fur-lined Overcoats. 
Fur Mats and Carriage Robes. 


Jos. A. Jackson, 


412 Washington Street, Boston. 


UPHOLSTERY 


Interior 
Decorations. 


John H. Pray, Sons & C0. 


Referring to the above, we wish to 
announce to the public that this branch 
of business, which was opened last 
Spring, has met with unqualified suc- 
cess, and has mere than realized our 
expectations. The regular patrons of 
our Carpet business have thoroughly 
endorsed this enterprise, but we are 
satisfied, from the daily expressions of 
surprise which we hear, that the public 
generally do not know that we have the 


Largest aud Best Selected Stock 


-OF- 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


IN BOSTON. 
Unsurpassed Facilities and 
Most Experienced Help. 














The important factors in establishing 
this successful business have been the 
very Reasonable Prices which have been 
placed on all grades of goods, and the 
Prompt Execution of orders, both of 
Draperies and the Recovering of Furni- 
ture. 

It is not our purpose to confine our- 

selves to any one class of trade, but 
appeal to an intelligent public, who are 
sure to recognize merit in selections and 
the advantages offered, which cannot be: 
equalled in Boston. 
We invite your inspection and ask the 
opportunity to offer suggestions, make 
designs and furnish estimates for all 
grades of work, from Window Shades ta 
the most elaborate decorations. 


John H. Pray, Sons & C0., 


CARPETS and UPHOLSTERY, 
558 and 560 Washington Street, 
30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 
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. _ For the Woman's Journal. 
PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMAN. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH L. SAXON. 


I put the cup away; it was so bitter— 
My lips had drank of bitter things for years. 
Suddenly I thought of thee; not in gentle sips, 
But one deep draught, cheeks wet with tears, 
I drained that bitter, bitter cup of woe. 
Joy, right upward like an athlete springing, 
Turned her face on me, its radiant glow 
Disarming all my sad heart’s lonely fears. 


O heart so Lrave, by every sorrow wrung, 
Thy strength drawn trom that hidden spring 
Which all the voices of the ages sung! 
I could not find it, yet thy love doth fling 
Its strength about me like a clasping arm, 
And downward seems to draw for me 
A power, to shelter trom all present harm. 
The love of God full on thy soul! doth shine; 
In thy love, its faint reflection fulls on mine. 


——-Oes 
For the Woman's Journal. 
GOLDEN-ROD. 


BY LOUISE HOWARD. 








O Golden-rod, 
Thou child of God, 

Fringing the grassy meadow, 
By roadway’s edge 
Or stony ledge, 

Where’er the darkening shadow 
Throws gloom around, 
Thou mayst be found; 

Thy sunny smile there lingers 
Like Midas old 
Who turned to gold 

All that e’en touched his fingers. 


Hearc’st not, with grief, 
The dying leat, 

In yonder thicket falling? 
Know’st not that soon 
The wintry croon 

Thy spirit will be calling? 
That, brown and dead, 
Thy hoary head 

On leafless stalk a-bending, 
A ghostly dream 
Will surely seem, 

To summer’s joys an ending? 


‘When comes the blast 
That shall at last 

Rob me of youth’s fair graces, 
Shall I repine 
At life’s decline, 

The beauty time effaces? 
Within my keeping 
There lies a-sleeping 

The thought that gave me birth; 
Through God’s own laws— 
Immortal Cause— 

I live again on earth.” 


——— —-eoo-—- --—__ — 
ROMOLA. 


BY A.C. BOWERS. 





A poet’s vision, clad in the fair guise 
Of a bright lily, all in white and gold— 
Hers not the form for passionate arms to fold; 
She loves, but loves in such angelic wise 
As might some wanderer from the upper skies, 
Who wears, with rosy lips of tenderest curve, 
The starry purity of saintly eyes. 
But if some lofty purpose were to serve, 
The fair and delicate figure then would seem 
One who could walk, with straight, unshaken 
tread, 
The flaming city of the unpardoned dead 
(Shown to the Florentine in lurid dream), 
Serene and scathless thro’ the infernal glow— 
Nor touch of fire upon her raiment know. 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





—-o-o—___—_—- 


MORE FRIGHTENED THAN HURT. 





BY MRS. EMMA R. THURSTON. 





Men call us lovely, call us dear, 
Because we mend their coats : 
They call us angels, yet they fear 

Our darling angel votes. 


Tis not the angels of the sky 
Of whom in dread they stand, 

But the dear angel gliding by 
With ballot in her hand. 


So very long they’ve had their say, 
So long have chained our souls, 

They well may dread the reckoning day 
With women at the polls. 

Bad women, set from trammels free, 
They say will riot then; 

How very thankful we should be 
That there are no bad men! 

I hope the world will roll along— 
I hope it will not sink; 

I hope there will be mirth and song, 
And pen, and printer’s ink. 

I hope that man, howe’er alarmed, 
Will be in mercy spared, 

To find that he has not been harmed, 
But only badly scared. 


+> 


A CRY PROM AUSTRALIA. 


[The following story from the New York Inde- 

a in the Woman’s JouRNAL of 

an. 15, 1870. It is so good that it ought to be 

republished every few years. If it had been 

written to-day, the news from Kansas would have 
been still more startling to Mr. Odeer.] 


Editor of Independent: The enclosed 
MS. came to me with a request to send it 
instantly to some widely-circulating jour- 
val. I received it at midnight. I forward 
itatearlydawn. Yours agitatedly, 

ELIzA SPROAT TURNER. 

Think not, from the apparently trivial 
nature of my introduction, that the state- 
ment I am about to make is unimportant; 
for O—But let me be calm. 

My native home is No. 29 —— Street, 
Philadelphia. My house has been in the 
family for generations. It and the neigh- 
borhood are permeated with the deepest 
respectability. I am the father of three 
perfectly-broken young, women, and the 
husband of the best-trained wife in Phila- 
delphia. How, then, you will ask, have I 
incurred this misery? I was successful 
abroad and supreme at home. All my 








little whims were accommodated; for I 
had educated my family to devotedness. 
All my asptrations were fulfilled; for I 
was vice-president of three associations. 
All my tastes were gratified; for I did my 
own marketing. Yet am I most pitiable, 
Mr. Editor; for O—But let me be co- 
herent. 

In an evil hour my females obtained my 
consent to spend the evening with a Mrs. 
Ponderit—a person barely within, I might 
say on the verge of, our hereditary social 
set. I accompanied them, to prevent 
their being escorted home by a nephew of 
Mrs. P., whom I had reason to suspect of 
being literary. 

One of the amusements of this house is 
the old-fashioned game of bagatelle. My 
daughters played well for novices—too 
well, indeed; for sharpness of calculation 
is not a pleasing trait in a female. And I 
was about to express my disapproval of 
the game when my youngest daughter, 
Martha, impatiently threw aside her cue, 
and took up a gentleman's, remarking 
that ladies’ cues were foolish, and she 
wanted a little more power. 

I instantly took our departure. 

Was it or was it not a prophetic instinct 
that caused this unladylike expression to 
haunt my restless slumbers? 

She wanted alittle more power! 

Next morning my wife observed, while 
standing on tip-toe to reach me my dress- 
ing-gown from the wardrobe: ‘‘Mr. Odeer, 
I have, I think I have, an Idea.” 

“A what?” | asked, suspiciously. 

“Oh, nothing. I only thought perhaps 
the reason why all the hooks and pegs and 
shelves in houses are so inconvenient to 
ladies is that the gentlemen plan all the 
houses.” 

This must have been put in her head by 
Mrs. Ponderit. . 

‘*Mrs. Odeer,” I responded, severely, ‘‘do 
you mean to say that females could plan 
houses ?” 

I here turned upon her a look expressive 
of what a modern writer terms the ‘*Con- 
quering Male.” Itreducedher. And yet, 
am I sure that she totally abandoned the 
pernicious Idea? 

How next to impossible it is to preserve 
in its pristine purity that sacred ignorance 
which is so essential a trait in the female 
character! Even at my own table, even 
from my own carefully selected family 
paper, was exploded on me one of those 
baneful, uncomfortable Ideas, that will 
finally subvert all existing institutions. 
‘Just think,” said my second daughter, 
Anna, pouring out my sherry (I am strict- 
ly temperate in my family; but a man, of 
course, needs a little something), ‘here is 
a young woman earning ten thousand dol- 
lars herself! And in such a grand way— 
a marble portrait of our President.” 

There was an unfeminine eagerness in 
her voice that called for instant rebuke. 

“Girl,” I exclaimed, ‘*‘do you mean to 
say that you want to go out and earn your 
living? To herd with artists, and doc- 
tresses, and bloomers, and strong-minded 
females?” 

**[ should like to earn ten thousand dol- 
lars,” she answered, wistfully. 

‘Do I not feed and clothe you?” I asked, 
in amazement. ‘‘Do[ not even sometimes 
furnish you with pocket-money, when you 
can show me that you need it for a proper 
purpose?” 

“*T should like to know how it feels to 
earn it,” was her absurd reply. 

This was alarming; but worse was yet 
tocome. That evening, stepping from my 
smoking-room—I should say study—sud- 
denly into the parlor, I beheld a sight that 
raised the hair on my head—my eldest 
daughter, Mary, sitting directly opposite 
to and gazing straight into the face of that 
persou whorn I had justly suspected of be- 
ing literary. And these were the ridicu- 
lous, if not positively offensive, words he 
said: 

‘*What new world do you see? Your 
eyes are opened so wide. You look as I 
can imagine we shall all look at the first 
call on resurrection morning.” 

Now, mark the wildness of my daugh- 
ter’s reply: 

“That is it; it is a resurrection. 
you have called me.” 

Bewilderment choked my utterance. I 
turned, unobserved, und left them staring 
in each other’s faces. 

After this It was clear that something 
must be done. If the atmosphere of 
street had become as dangerously sur- 
charged with Ideas as a nrodern lecture- 
room, it became my duty to move. To 
move, and atonce. But where? I decided 
on New York. As my family is too well 
brought up to impede any motions of mine 
by inquiry or criticism, I was soon estab- 
lished at an inexpensive, but perfectly 
quiet and comfortable, hotel in that city. 
Having settled my females at their plain 
but healthful dinner, I sallied forth to see 
a little of life. I had scarce reached Broad- 
way ereI met an old-time acquaintance— 
one with whom [ had been, in my youth, 
a little gay. At sight of him a sense of 
festive freedom revived within me. 


And 








“We will go to Delmonico’s!” I cried, ia 
a burst of enthusiasm. *‘‘We will honor 
old times. We will dine, we will drink; 
we will end with a roaring night!” 

“Soft, my boy!” said my friend. “We 
shall not dine at Delmonico’s. Delmoni- 
co dines to-day the ladies and gentlemen 
of the press.” 

I smiled. ‘‘You mean the gentlemen of 
the press.” 

“The gentlemen and the ladies. Gentle- 
man inviting lady, gentleman foots the 
farewell letter. Lady inviting gentleman, 
vice versa. Much fun, little wine, no spit- 
toons. Gentleman offers sentiment, lady 
responds; and earth shudders not in her 


orbit. Vive les femmes!” 

Here was another blow; New York was 
clearly no refuge from the Ideas. I re- 
linquished my festive intention; and, 


having seen my females suitably launched 
in an enlivening conversation with a lady 
of domestic tendencies, whom, with the 
aid of our host, I had selected for their ac- 
quaintance, I finished the evening quietly 
with my friend at the opera burlesque. 


Returning, I unbosomed myself to the 
friend. “1 leave this infected place,” I 
ended, *‘to-morrow ; I will find some quiet 
city, which the vulgar spirit of agitation 
and clamor has not yet reached; some 
spot where women are seldom seen and 
never heard (except in ballet or opera), 
and where my females may still preserve 
that sacred ignorance which”—— 

“Stay!” said my friend, “did you give 
the name of that place?” 

“It is many years since I was in Boston. 
Why do you sigh?” 

“T was wondering,” he answered, 
‘twhether your daughters might not be 
wanting to join the Women’s Club; it is 
sustained by some of the very first women 
in Boston.” 

*A club of females! Yet, no, it cannot 
be; the first men in Boston would not al- 
low it. But do you allude to eccentric 
geniuses who write for a living, or people 
of real substance?” 

**Oh, very much so,” he replied, ambig- 
uously. ‘‘And then the suffrage people! 
At the last election one hundred female 
teachers of Boston asked for the ballot.” 

“Say no more,” I answered. “I have a 
wealthy and valued relative in Springfield, 
Mass., Mr. ——.” 

*An excellent man; I knew him in this 
city. But changed, sir; gone over to the 
rabble. I saw his wife’s name in the me- 
morial to the Massachusetts Legislature 
against the appropriation of any money 
for educational institutions which exclude 
women.” 

‘So wealthy, so near a relative, and he 
is gone! Ah! now I bethink me of a little 
town in New Hampshire named Concord; 
pretty place, I once stopped there.” 

“So did I, last December. Equal 
Rights Convention; President, Mrs. A. 
White; six clergymen, representing four 
denominations, all preaching Female Suf- 
frage. Ah! I guess it won’t do.” 

“Certainly not. My mind reverts to 
Washington. Of course, our patrician, 
conservative capital is the place to pre- 
serve that sacred—Why do you groan?” 

“*T was thinking that the social leaders 
in Washington are apt to be our Represen- 
tatives and their families.” 

“Naturally.” 

“And when I think of such men as 
Brown, Anthony, Julian, Pomeroy, Wil- 
son, Wade, and heaven knows how many 
others, all publicly preaching the ballot 
for women”—— 

Staggered, but not overthrown, I quick- 
ly answered, ‘Then am I resolved to be- 
take me to the virgin West. Chicago, for 
instance.” 

‘Never! A chronic earthquake; noth- 
ing stands there two days.” 

“Then will I veriture into the wilds of 
Iowa. Why do you start?” 

“T was thinking your daughters might 
want to enter the Iowa University; char- 
ter requires the same terms of admission 
for women and men.” 

“Disgusting! Yet there is Kansas. 
Why do you grin?” 

“Did I? Oh, pardon. But I must read 
you an advertisement I clipped the other 
day from the Lawrence Tribune : 

***TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: I 
hereby give notice that the sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors to my husband is contrary to 
my wishes; and I shall prosecute, accord- 
ing to law, any person disregarding this 
notice. CATHERINE Haygs.’”’ 

“Then,” said I, firmly, ‘“‘nothing is left 
me but to turn to the South. In Rich- 
mond, I have heard, there still remain 
some of the oldest and most distinguished 
families of our erring brethren. Surely, 
in that good old feudal atmosphere I may 
hope to preserve that”—— 

“Ah! I suppose you will write before 
making your final arrangements. I under- 
stand the postal department is much im- 
proved under the superintendence of the 
new postmis sit 

My courage began to falter. “John,” I 
cried, “be merciful! ‘Tell me, oh, tell me, 
is there not a place called Jersey, discon- 
nected from this rattling railroad-train of 





States, and reposing peacefully by the 
seaside? And cannot I certainly there 
preserve” —— 

“In Vineland, N. J.,” said John, in a 
hollow voice, ‘“‘one hundred and eighty- 
nine women went to the polls at the last 
election, and claimed the right to the bal- 
lot.” 

For a moment I sank; but my indomita- 
ble spirit soon restored me, 

‘“*“My means are sufficient; why not take 
a bold step, and leave this headlong de- 
mocracy forever? To England, then, to 
monarchy and moderation. ‘There, at 
least, I shall have a chance to”—— 

“Hold!” cried John; ‘‘don't you know 
that in these atrocities Great Britian leads 
America? Suffrage associations in all the 
principal cities; Women’s Club in Lon- 
don; girls attending Cambridge ; meetings 
held constantly by noble and distinguished 
ladies, aided in and out of Parliament by 
such men as Kingsley, Mill, Gladstone, Sir 
John Coleridge, Lord Houghton, Marquis 
Townshend”—— 

“Cease!” I exclaimed, disdainfully. 
‘There are other parts of the globe, [ hope. 
What do you say to gentle, careless Italy?” 

“T say that Italy is awaking. The com- 
mon people--gondoliers who never thought 
to learn anything but a song—are begging 
for education. And several academies and 
learned societies have decided to open their 
doors to women.” 

‘Is it so? Alas! my beautiful Italy! 
Well, there is France.” 

‘France has its widely circulating Jour- 
nal des Femmes; France has its female 
lecturers; France has translated Mill’s 
‘Subjection of Women.’ France, Sweden, 
Holland, Austria, Moravia, all give the 
franchise to a portion of their women. 
Berlin has her Victoria Lyceum, under the 
direction of the crown princess ; St. Peters- 
burg her university, under imperial pat- 
ronage; Prussia, her women’s educational 
movement.” 

My courage was oozing; still I faintly 
murmured: ‘The Isles of Greece, the Isles 
of Greece!" 

‘In Greece,” echoed John, ‘*Queen Olga 
accompanies her husband to all the cabinet 
meetings.” 

‘Heaven and earth! The world ap- 
proaches its dissolution! But I will es- 
cape! I will preserve my rights, if I have 
to secure them in a Turkish harem!” 

“The Zeraki of Stamboul,” droned John, 
in a voice of inhuman disregard for my 
feelings, “‘isswes a regular edition, on fine- 
ly-tinted paper, for the benefit of the la- 
dies of the harem. And wherever a news- 
paper enters, sooner or later ‘that sacred,’ 
you know, must die.” 

It was the last straw that broke me. 
Tortured, despairing, I shouted: “Speak 
no more! I know of one place yet un- 
scathed by improvement. No one shall 
convince me that progress has found its 
way to Botany Bay.” " 

“Do you mean to say,” cried John, 
“that you would bury your family in Aus- 
tralia?” 

“Farewell!” [ responded. 

“Yet, stay!” he entreated. 
let me tell you something.” 

I was deaf toremonstrance. What right 
had he to pity my family? I ought to 
know, I hope, what is best for my females. 

I must shorten my story. I started, I 
journeyed, I set foot on that land that was 
to free me from all my perplexities. It 
was the British Australian colony of Vic- 
toria. 

Horror of horrors! What was the first 
thing I saw? Not a few reckless, ostra- 
cised females, separating themselves from 
the herd of their shrinking sex to squall 
and argue for what they might never get ; 
but all the women, with an utterly shame- 
less, matter-of-course indifference, walk- 
ing to the polls! 

Mr. Editor, as I am a living sufferer, 
every woman in this hideous colony has as 
good a right to vote as I! ‘ 

My aims are defeated. My spirit is 
broken. My females have irrevocably lost 
their sacred ignorance, and with it their 
confiding reliance on me. [f I return, my 
daughter Martha will learn a trade; my 
Anna will become a roving artist; my 
Mary will marry the literary person, and 
write articles for his paper, with her name 
to them. If I remain, my wife may be-- 
come a dignitary in the place, elected by 
heavy majorities over my head. Tell me, 
is there yet a Gilead? Speak, kind Editor, 
and soon. Yours distractedly, 

SIMON ODEER. 


“TI go!” 
“Oh, stay; 
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WOMEN’S OLUBS IN CHICAGO---NO. 3, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 
THE ATHENA. 

The oldest of the Women’s Clubs in 
Chicago is the Athena, organized in 1871. 
During these sixteen years the Athena, 
from October to May, has held a regular 
session every Monday afternoon from half- 
past two to five o’clock. The number is 
limited to fifteen, and has never reached 
its complement. It is said that when a 
new member is proposed, the first ques- 
tion is, **Can we be sure she would be with 








us promptly at half-past two?” and if the 
answer is no, the proposal is at once 
tived, Originally simply a reading club, 
the Athena early grew into a club for the 
study of philosophy and philosophical lit- 
erature. Quite a number of the origina! 
members still remain in the club, and 
though it never in any way comes before 
the public, it is well known and highly re. 
spected, both for the character of its 
women and the faithful study put into 
those two and a half hours every Monday 
afternoon; but it is still more y 

ed for the devoted friendship of its dozen 
women, who in mutual sympathy seem 
like a band of sisters. I find a printed 
record which says, ‘““This is one of the 
most effective study clubs in the country,” 
and I am inclined to think this is true, 
Lhe members are rich women, and women 
of only moderate means, but they are al) 
intellectually-cultivated women. 

The next club in seniority is The Fort- 
nightly, and this, taken all in all, may, 
perhaps, claim to be the most distinguished 
of the Chicago women’s clubs. Founded 
by Mrs. Kate Doggett in 1873, this club 
meant to be a centre and a power in the 
intellectual and social life of Chicago. 
With the social influence and elegant hos- 
pitality at Mrs. Doggett’s command, to- 
gether with her unquestionable scholar- 
ship and rare social tact, The Fortnightly 
was at once set afloat with fuli sail in the 
fashionable life of the city. It was not 
called a club, it was not even called a so- 
ciety, it was simply The Fortnightly. 
Semi-monthly meetings were held for the 
reading and discussion of papers, some- 
times in the afternoon, when only mem- 
bers were present, sometimes in the even- 
ing, when friends or the whole public 
were invited. Occasionally receptions 
were held at The Fortnightly rooms, which 
were as elegant as those given in private 
houses, and an invitation to these was a 
recognition of one’s social importance. 
Weighty old citizens were invited to pre- 
sent their historic reminiscences to The 
Fortnightly ; bright pulpit lights, whether 
orthodox or unorthodox, gave their views 
of some literary theme, and distinguished 
visitors to the city gave papers or talks to 
The Fortnightly. Mrs. Doggett had a rare 
faculty of seeing what people were worth, 
and for placing them where they would 
appear at best advantage. 


With these softly- gloved hands, and 
much feminine courtesy, The Fortnightly 
never had its days of derision. From the 
first, the leading men were its friends, 
and at once it was an institution of 
honor, and a source of urban respecta- 
bility, both from the genuine intellectual 
work it did, and from never violating the 
conventionalities of cultivated society. 
Starting with a score of women, its mem- 
bers are now limited to one hundred and 
seventy-five, and from the many women 
who would like to be members of The 
Fortnightly, the choice of a new member 
is made with a good deal of care. The 
purpose of The Fortnightly is still the 
same as it was at first, intellectual, zesthetic 
and social cultivation. They study books 
and art and social amenities, but in the 
lapse of years there has been a little change 
in the methods of work. Social receptions 
are no longer given, nor are non-members 
invited to address it. Perhaps this is be- 
cause it has grown so strong in itself that 
it no longer needs to cater for friendship 
and recognition, nor needs to go abroad 
for its fortnightly supply of good essays. 
On the other hand, Chicago women have 
outgrown the need of the general maternal 
nurture given by The Fortnightly in its 
earlier years. Last year’s calendar pub- 
lishes the names of the essayists with their 
subjects, for each meeting from the date 
of organization. Running through this 
list of subjects, one sees the high plane of 
work. Almost uniformly the topic bas 
been some one of the great masterpieces 
in literature, or the author himself, or the 
customs of his times; or something per 
taining to the history or philosophy of art. 


A good deal of literary individualism has 
grown up, so that members are curious 
not only to hear what is said, but to hear 
how this particular essayist will say it. 
The papers are uniformly good, and many 
of them are excellent, and are followed by 
a well-prepared discussion. They often 
show a good deal of research outside of 
the beaten paths. In the list of members 
one finds the names of the oldest, the rich- 
est and most cultivated families; and the 
names of nearly all the women who in any 
way make writing a profession. It would 
be impossible to form outside The Fort- 
nightly another society more influential ; I 
I think it would be impossible to form a0- 
other of women bearing equally distin- 
guished names. 

The Fortnightly is prudently conserva 
tive, and ladies are as reticent of clashing 
individual opinions as they would be in 4 
private. parlor. Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews, the old-time class of retiring 
women and the modern women of #4- 
vanced opinions, meet and discuss litera- 
ture, art and society without any 
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of whether they are doing more or less 
than women ought todo. Here the most 
fashionable women of the city meet once 
a fortnight and read papers, and stand on 
their feet and discuss these papers, ob- 
serving with equal punctiliousness the 
strictest parliamentary forms, and the 
latest commands of fashion. Chicago is 
not a paradise for lecturers, The men are 
too busy and too tired to attend lectures, 
and the women have acquired a taste for 
independent work and prefer to investi- 
gate a subject for themselves. One can- 
not say that The Fortnightly is now a 
social power. It does not try to exert 
power, but that it exerts a strong influ- 
ence in elevating the intellectual and 
esthetic tone of the city cannot be doubted. 
The club-roow is fitted up something like 
the room: of a college literary society. 
The Fortnightly, with the Chicago 
Women’s Club, now enter their new 
rooms, which cover the fourth floor of the 
new Art Institute Building. Each club 
bas its own audience-room, with a kitchen 
and offices in common, which they hold 
under a several years’ lease. The Fort- 
nightly room has more elegance in deco- 
ration and furnishings, as accords with its 
higher average of wealth and its more 
esthetic purpose. The Chicago Women’s 
Club aims to be useful, and desires a 
room that is not too good for all useful 
purposes. The annual fees in the Fort- 
nightly are ten dollars; in the Women's 
Club five dollars. One wonders how so 
much can be done with so small an ab- 
straction from the feminine purse. Resi- 
dents of Chicago are now never received 
as guests at The Fortnightly, but members 
may bring guests from out of town on 
condition of introducing them to the pres- 
ident, and giving their names to the secre- 
tary to be announced in the meeting. 
Members of the Women’s Club can bring 
guests by securing cards beforehand of 
admission from the secretary, for each of 
which half a dollar is paid. Still, the poli- 
cy of the Club is to confine the audience 
to members, and not many are brought in 
except strangers from out of town. 

It is impossible to say what might have 
sprung up in Chicago without Mrs. Dog- 
gett, but Chicago women are very ready to 
say that they owe her great gratitude; 
that she gave an early and strong impulse 
to the intellectual life of the city, an im- 
pulse continuing unwearied through many 
years; that she induced rich women and 
fashionable women to be something more 
than rich and fashionable; that she dis- 
covered bright women wherever they 
were, and brought them into the society 
of their intellectual equals. Has any 
American woman done more good in so- 
cial ways than Mrs. Doggett did? I ven- 
ture to ask if any citizen has done more 
for the honor and welfare of Chicago than 
Mrs. Doggett did? Why not then some 
enduring monument to her memory? 
Why not a marble bust in the Public 
Library, commemorating her services in 
developing the intellectual life of the city ? 

Chicago, Iil. Mary E. BEEDY. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE LAND OF LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Far away, and yet so near us, lies a land where all 
have been, 

Played beside its sparkling waters, danced along its 
meadows green, 

Where the busy world we dwell in and its noises 





only seem 

Like the echo of a tempest or the shadow of a 
dream; 

And it grows not old forever; sweet and young it is 
to-day— 

‘Tis the land of little people, where the happy chil- 
dren play. 

And the things they know and see there are so won- 
derful and grand, 

Things that wiser folke and older cannot know or 
understand; 

In the woods they meet the fairies, find the giants in 
their caves, 

See the palaces of cloudiand, hear the murmur of 
the waves, 


Know what all the birdies sing of, hear the secrets 
of the flowers, 

For the land of little people is another world than 
ours. 


Once *twas ours; ’tis ours no longer, for, when 
nursery time is o’er, 

Through the land of little people we may wander 
never more. 

Bat we hear their merry voices and we see them. at 
their play, 

And our own dark world grows brighter, and we 
seem as young as they, 

Roaming over shore and meadow, talking to the 
birds and flowers,— 

For the land of little people is a fairer world than 
ours. 


ee? 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
GRANDMA'S BONNET. 


BY EMMA HAMILTON. 





It happened a long time ago. It must 
have been a very long time ago, for 
&tandma’s hair is now snowy white, but 
§0 lovely, and she tells us such beautiful 
Stories as she sits in her big arm-chair. 
In winter the firelight lights up her dear 
old face, and the heavy black silk and del- 
ieate laces grandma loves so well. She 
Makes a very sweet picture indeed. If I 





could, I would, paint her, and Edith and 
Teddy lying on the great white rug, while 
dear, lame little Cari sits in his corner by 
the fireplace, listening with all their ears 
to grandma’s stories. 

One .night, as the bright flames lit up 
the room and the great logs burned cheer- 
fully, Teddy, who was looking into the 
fire for pictures, said: ‘“‘Grandma, I see a 
beautiful bonnet with roses on it,” which 
made Carl smile. 

“Little one,” said grandma, ‘‘I’ll tell 
you about a bonnet I once had. Many 
years ago, my father—your great grand- 
father—brought Aunt Margaret and me 
two lovely bonnets from Philadelphia. 
Oh, how proud we were! Aunt Marga- 
ret’s was trimmed with rich pink satin rib- 
bon and great clusters of daisies. Mine 
was covered with lavender ribbons and 
delicate pink roses. Both were very large, 
and greatly admired. The first Sunday 
we wore them to the big meeting-house, [ 
thought everybody must be looking at 
them. When we came home, Aunt Mar- 
garet put her precious bonnet away in 
her room, but I laid mine in the large 
china closet in the’ best parlor, where I 
knew no harm would come to it. Sucha 
wonderful closet that was! The large blue 
china punch bowl, the French china, with 
cups like egg-shells, the crystal goblets 
my father brought from Paris—all lived 
there, and were brought out only on very 
extra occasions. 

“One night,” said grandma, laying a 
soft hand on Carl’s brown head, ‘ta fuzzy 
white kitten was left at our door. We 
fed and cared for her a long time, till she 
grew out of kittenhood. One week, when 
she did not come to get her new milk, we 
were afraid Snowball had been killed. 
But one day Aunt Margaret came into the 
room, laughing till the tears ran down her 
cheeks, singing, ‘Pussy cat, pussy cat, 
where have you been?’ while Snowball 
ran in front of her. 

***What do you mean? I said; but she 
only answered, ‘Come and see,’ 

‘She led me to the best parlor closet, 
and when the door was open, what do 
you think your grandmother saw, but 
three tiny white kittens in my lovely new 
bonnet! A nice nest did the delicate lav- 
ender ribbuns make for the wee babies, 
and the pink roses peeped over the broad 
brim to see how they were getting along. 
One little pussy was crying as if its heart 
would break, when the mother hopped 
into the nest. Aunt Margaret laughed, 
but I didn’t. It was my bonnet. 

‘This is what Aunt Margaret wrote and 
laid on my dressing-table that night: 


** «In lavender and roses 

Our Snowball now reposes ; 

She made a nest, a beautiful nest, 
In Katherine’s bonnet, her Sunday best. 
She is as proud as she can be, 

For in it you’ll find her kittens three. 








Beware of Scrofula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

“*T was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” ©, E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. It is readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “‘ I am entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He took Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B, 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixforg5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 6 cts., 
= Oyster or 15 oe Tenderloin =. td — 
u eats, Vegetables, an ate A oy 0 ica 
cooling and serving. All the luxa: es and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 

Ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 








Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere. 








LD CRAPE 


Refinished 


EQUAL TO NEW, 
AND MADE 


AGAINST DAMPNESS 


‘Wi SHRAVERSS PAT. PROCESS, 


» G. ALDEN & 00., 
33 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


ATTENTION SUFFRAGISTS ! 


1. Any person sending us three new sub- 
scribers and two dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 














2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge and 
improve the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them ‘to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. 


4. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formerly, for $3.20 in advance. 

5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who afe desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 

6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission, Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and ure never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 

8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 

9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or for use of W. C. T. U.’s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 

11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 
mouths for 50 cents. 
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Tue celebrated Kahler-shaped boots tor women 
can now be found at Thayer, McNeil & Hodg- | 
kins, 47 Temple Place. Many people in Boston 

and vicinity will be glad to hear this. Theyjare 
extremely sensible and comfortable in shape, and 


FOOLS OF NATURE. 


By Aviczs Brown. 12mo._ . $1.50 


“An exceedingly good thing. There are two ad- 
mirable lessons worked up in this most interest 
and attractive story: the dangers of spiritualism, 
and the impossibility of dissolving the tie. 
The book has everything to recommend it.” 


“The story is deeply interesting, and sufficiently 
odd to rivet attention. Some of the scenes are ver 
Seamatto, some of the conversations spicy and tell. 

ng.” 





TWO BEAUTIFUL AND POPULAR BOOKS, 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 
THE SWANEE RIVER. 


By SterHen Corrine Foster. Beautifully 
illustrated. Each in one vol. 4to. Full 
gilt. Cloth, ivory finish, imitation wood, 
or monkey grain $140 
Seal . : . é ° ° $2.50 
Flexible-calf, or tree-calf . $5.00 


Stephen Foster was a pent with power to reach 
and touch every heart. e united to simple words, 
usually in dialect, music of a peculiar pathos and 
tenderness that appealed to all men, which has won 
for him a unique and special place not granted to the 
work of other composers. Millions of these, his best 
two songs, have been circulated; but never before 
has the artist’s pencil been enlisted to adorn the 
ballads that have pleased and softened so many 
hearts. The drawings have been made ahd engraved 
by the best artists, with the utmost care, and will 
be found apt and worthy illustrations of these tender 
and beautiful songs. 


LOVE AND. THEOLOGY. 


A Novel. By CeLtiA PARKER Woo.Luey. 
lvol. 12mo. + $1.50 


“Unusually well written.”— The Capital. 


“A brave, thoughtful book, and one singularly 
catholic and impartial.”"—Boston Transcript. 
“The book is not only bright and thoughtful, it is 
intellectual.”—Boston Advertiser. 


“It deals with what is an important phase of 
modern inner life, and thousands will find mirrored 
in it experiences which they have felt in their own 
breast.” — Boston Courier. 


“The story is well told, it is true, it entertains, and 
it is sure to be popular.”’—Beacon. 


“There is hardly a critic who will lay the book 
aside without having read it from beginning to end, 
and his interest will be completely captivated. The 
characters introduced are from lite, and they are 
drawn with remarkable force, while the liberality 
that is weg permeating all Protestant sects is 
unmistakably illustrated, and that in a manner that 
can give offence to no reasonable reader. It is an 
intensely interesting love story, of the very best 
character.”,— Home Journal. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post 
Sree, on receipt of the price by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





RUSSIA 


In Pursuit of Happiness is a 
book of four characteristic 
stories by Count Leo Tolstoi, 
all of them strong with a sort 
of strength refreshing to meet ; 
just ready; 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

Russian Novelists, from the 
French of Vte. E. M. Vogiié by 
J. L. Edmands, is the first ac- 
cessible information on Russian 
writers and their works; 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Midnight Sun: Tsar and Ni- 
hilist, recently published, is a 
brilliant sketch of travel in 
Northern Europe by one of the 
keenest Americans of our time, 
Dr. James M. Buckley; 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

What People Live By, a re- 
ligious story by Count Tolstoi, 
published last year; 8vo, cloth, 
$1. 

At the bookstores everywhere. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Boston. 





Unexpected Help in picking 
out books for S. S. libraries. 
Not a perfect guide—that is 
too much to expect— but ex- 
cellent help. 

Let no S. S. officer fail to see 
it. Sent free. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Publishers of S. 8S. Books, Boston. 


WINE OF COC 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4 P.M. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 

rters and Elastic Bauds made to order. Office hours, 

m 9 to 4, 13 except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
years’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
rms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave. and 21st St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF ° 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 














FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures........++eeeeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVANCE........eeseeeeesveceees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+ssssesseeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee....c.scccseeees covsseseceees 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physiciaus and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in ae 4 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. oroug: 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
eevetars, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop B8t., Chicago, 1ll. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ ed course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 








Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 

nouncements and information epuly to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 

128 Second Avenue, New Yerk. 





Yad 


mes LADIES 2 
BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. ° 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


HOTEL ATALANTA, 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset Lake, backed by the pine- 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange- 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 

Mrs. D. B. STOCKHAM & Ce., 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NEW EXPONENT 











OF THE 


PRACTICAL 


AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


In womens’ and chil- 
dren’s clothing, com 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 


1e Gallison and Hob- 
ron Co., 696-698 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Sinle copies 15 cts. 


KC N I ' © Ss Loven Coseptatutns Billous 
L i Vv E R ness, ey ky ye and 
as they are a6t ween larger thal 


Pl LLS — P38 Cents a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S 








The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston, 





How to Cook Well is a book 
for the million American fam- 
ilies that want to live well at 
small cost. Published by Lo- 
throp, Boston. $1.50. 











no doubt will have a large sale in Boston. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. 
a postal to the C. 


Address 
AMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 


the goods, which can be done u ond soteneed te Gave 


hades and Lace Curtains have never before 


equalled in this or any other country. 





The bookstores have it. 


a@ Telepbone number 7232. 


17 Hanson Street, Beston. - 


dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the ~ 
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Mrs. Mutock-Crarx has lately ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is the instinct 
of every true woman to be a mat beneath 
the feet of some man. It is curious how 
ready every woman is—in this respect 
much resembling every man—to announce 
authoritatively what the instinct of every 
other woman is. In thesame way wecan 
see that those who favor women's voting 
and those who oppose it are equally sure 
that the great body of their sex, or at least 
the sensible and thoughtful part of it, may 
be counted instinctively on their side. It 
is like the predictions of two opposing 
political journals on the day before an 
election: each has an experienced arith- 
metician who can cipher out an inevitable 
victory on the morrow. In the case of 
the politicians, to be sure, twenty-four 
hours give confirmation to the one com- 
putor and a speedy oblivion to the other; 
but in the case of these feminine differ- 
ences of judgment there is no means of 
testing either assertion, and so the dis- 
crepancy remains unadjusted. As a rule, 
the woman who talks of the universal in- 
stincts of her sex simply reaffirms her 
own. As a strong statement of Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik’s own views, her remark has 
some interest, yet not a profound one, in- 
asmuch as all who have read ‘:Agatha’s 
Husband” know them pretty well already. 
But as a statement of the real opinions of 
her sex, they are liable to be met at any 
moment by the assertion of some other 
woman that her own personal instincts 
are just the other way. If we look at the 
facts in society around us, the divorce re- 
ports indicate that there are a good many 
suffering women who have had altogether 
too much of the door-mat condition al- 
ready. Asageneral rule, we find that the 
few who still heartily cling to that ab- 
stract theory of absolute and servile sub- 
jection may usually be assigned to one or 
the other of two classes—either they are 
young girls who know life only through 
novels, or they are matrons of the most 
determined character, who rule their hus- 
bands with a rod of iron. 

There have undoubtedly been, since the 
days of Milton, a good many clergymen, 
not a few lawyers, and even some poets, 
who have held from the masculine point 
of view to this convenient theory. In 
making their little personal applications 
of it they have sometimes failed as disas- 
trously as did Milton before them; but a 
man is seldom seriously disturbed in his 
logic by his own failures. In all Oriental 
countries and in those which are semi- 
Oriental, like Russia, the door-mat theory 
still holds. The Russian novels, now so 
much in vogue, contain awful revelations 
of the physical power still exerted by the 
husband—a power that makes the tradi- 
tional old Russian marriage formula, 
‘*Here, wolf, take thy lamb,” appear 
quite an accurate and felicitous statement. 
A few years ago an anecdote went the 
rounds of the newspapers illustrating the 
extent to which the theory is carried in 
that country; and though perhaps Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik never saw it, there is no 
doubt of its appropriateness in illustrat- 
ing her views. For some act of disobedi- 
ence a Russian peasant thought proper to 
chastise his wife. His mode of discipline 
was to tie the poor creature, naked, to a 
post in the village street, and to call on 
every passer-by to strike herablow. The 
neighbors, no doubt feeling that the door- 
mat gospel must be faithfully sustained, 
chastised her as if she had been their own. 
Not satisfied with this, he placed her on 
the ground—a still more literal exemplifi- 
cation of the theory—and put heavy 
weights on her until one arm was broken 
When finally released, she committed the 
inconceivable error of complaining against 
him in court. The court discharged him 
on the ground that he had not exceeded 
the authority of a husband. Emboldened 
by this, he proceeded to test that author- 
ity still further, and caused her to be 
arrested in return. The same court sen- 
tenced her to yet another public whipping 
for disobedience; and one can only hope 
that the miserable being died before it was 
over. 

Now it would probably be as hard to 
convince Mrs. Mulock-Craik that such a 
chapter of horrors was in any way the 
logical result of her theory of subjection 
asit used to be to convince kind-hearted 
slave-holders that the sins of Legree were 
the natural outcome of slavery. But it is 
simply true in either case. There never 
lived a human soul so white that it 
could safely be intrusted with absolute 
power over another human soul. ‘That 
man must be a prodigy,” as Jefferson 
wrote of slave-holding, who can escape 
unharmed from such an ordeal. Nor does 
the immediate victim fare morally any 
better; absolute subjection develops evil, 
not good, and the slave shows the vices of 
a slave—cowardice, treachery, malignity, 
falsehood. In countries such as Turkey 
the man finds his unconscious retribution 
in his own seraglio, in being surrounded 
by mindless and hopeless serfs, and being 





obliged to intrust his children to their 
care. In India that gifted woman.the 
Pundita Ramabai has told us to what this 
theory of menial subjection leads; for she 
tells us that Hindoo women suffer such 
agonies of tyranny that they sometimes 
deliberately choose the path of sin, on the 
ground that it will lead to hell, where 
they will be separated from their hus- 
bands, whereas virtue would only lead to 
heaven and reunion. Alas! the ‘‘in- 
stincts” of those poor creatures have guid- 
ed them to a very different conclusion 
from that of Mrs. Mulock-Craik. 

There were in British India, according 
to the census of 1881, no less than 207,388 
widows under fourteen years of age, and 
78,976 of these were under nine. They 
can no longer legally be burnt, but their 
earthly sufferings are worse than burning. 
Their widowhood is viewed by all Hindoos 
as the punishment for horrible crimes 
committed in some previous existence. 
They are closely confined to the house; 
forbidden all companionship; confined to 
one meal a day, which they eat in soli- 
tude; obliged to conceal themselves in the 
morning, lest the sight of them bring bad 
fortune to the beholder ; cursed, abhorred, 
suspected of every crime—and all this for 
life. Yet the doom of these innocent 
children is only the door-mat theory 
brought to its completeness. Because 
there is no one man living whou has the 
right to tread them under his feet, they 
are trodden under the feet of all.—T. W. 
H., in Harper's Bazar. 
ee —_ 


PROGRESS IN OHIO. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Woman’s Suffrage Association met in this 
city on Thursday, October 6, at 10 A. M. 
Mrs. Darius Cadwell, Chairman of the 
Business Committee, called the meeting to 
order. 

Mrs. Frances M. Casement, President of 
the Association, gave a statement of work 
done since the Annual Convention, which 
was held here last May. At that time 
there was more than one hundred dollars 
in our treasury. We have had five thou- 
sand copies of the constitution and by- 
laws printed, and the same number of the 
excellent paper by Mrs. Cravens, and have 
given one lecture in Dayton; also 1,000 
copies of the petitions for municipal suf- 
frage. There is now remaining in our 
treasury about fifty dollars. There have 
been distributed more than five hundred 
of Hon. Gideon T. Stewart's excellent 
leaflet on **The Equal Rights of Citizens,” 
together with hundreds of Mrs. Craven's 
paper and our constitutions. 

Of the municipal suffrage petitions, four 
hundred and seventeen have been placed 
in the hands of our willing workers all 
over the State. At the request of one 
earnest worker in Cincinnati, forty-two 
petitions have been sent to her. 

Since our annual meeting two new so- 
cieties have been organized , one in Chilli- 
cothe, and the other in Dayton, which is 
scarcely a month old. ‘This last associa- 
tion has set an example which other so- 
cieties ought to follow. It not only is 
auxiliary to the State Society, but it has 
already paid its dues to the State Treas- 
urer. 

The next annual meeting is to be held in 
Chillicothe the second week of May, and 
will probably continue three days. The 
next meeting of the Executive Board will 
be held early in January in this city. 

Cordially yours, 
OrpPHA D. BALDWIN, 
Rec. Sec. O. W. S. A. 

Cleveland, Oct. 8, 1887. 
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THE CHICAGO PROTECTIVE AGENCY. 








We published last week an outline of 
the good work done by the Protective 
Agency for Women and Children of Chi- 
cago. The Union Signal says: 


The hardest branch of its work is that 
for “the protection of woman’s purity 
and honor, and defence or punishment of 
any trespass upon the same.” ‘The grav- 
est crimes against women and girls were 
of frequent occurrence, and rarely pun- 
ished; sometimes a trifling fine for ‘*dis- 
orderly conduct” was imposed; oftener 
the offender went scot free, and his victim, 
frequently an unsuspicious, ignorant girl, 
sometimes a foreigner, unable to speak 
our language, was sent from the court- 
room with character blackened, and all 
hope in life destroyed. 

To act a sister’s part by such girls has 
been the work of this Agency. ‘The Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Brown, the indefatigable 
agent, Mrs. Holt, and other members 
have repeatedly gone to the police court, 
and stood by the girl through all the try- 
ing ordeal. Their presence ¢hanges the 
moral tone of the police court, and im- 
parts courage to the timid girl whose 
yery innocence confuses her in the pres- 
ence of strange, sneering men. For doing 
this work these brave women have been 
blamed, told that no good could come 
of their action, and that they would only 
soil their own hands in trying to lift. up 
those who are trodden under the feet of 
wicked men. But they answer: “*We 
stand for justice rather than policy. The 
only way to lessen these crimes is to pun- 
ish them. Without such punishment, 





ap ) a 
us glad to elp acd. p Tomen 
us to help a ect other 
on —~ in its existence. 

y, in its one year’s " 
has itself. felt as a power; its peti- 
tion against the appointment of obnoxious 
justices has been heeded, better meno 
put in their places; it has won the confi- 
dence of judges and jus so that its 
ere are always re- 

ved, and several times these officials 
have sent to the ladies to come to the res- 
cue when there was brought before them 
a By or child who seemed to need 
a . 
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H. H. FAXON ON WOMAN'S SPHERE. 


Mr. Faxon, of Quincy, Mass., has issued 
his annual address to the voters. It is a 
spicy document, as was to be expected 
from its source. ‘The irrepressible advo- 
cate of cold water and no stimulants can 
use language which is as ardently stimu- 
lating and as little watery as any man we 
know. He pronounces himself on woman 
suffrage in his usual unequivocal fashion : 


Iam an outspoken advocate of woman 
suffrage, because I believe that the influ- 
ence of woman is needed, not only ag! 
and morally, but politically as well. It is 
argued by the opponents of the measure 
that it will degrade woman to enter the 
arena of politics. I believe that the exer- 
cise of the rights of equal suffrage would 
tend to make men better, and thus purify 
all departments of State and municipal 
government. As a rule, those parties 
which need the most reforming seldom 
pay that respect to woman which she is 
entitled to receive, and always object to 
giving her the power to vote. There is 
not a rumseller in the land who would not 
tremble if he knew he was to be tried be- 
fore a jury composed of intelligent women. 
I never knew one of this class who was 
honestly in favor of woman suffrage. 

The chief support of the temperance 
cause is woman. What would a distinct 
party do in any good work without her 
aid? ‘Take the Woman’s Christian ‘Tem- 

rance Unions out of the field, and the 

rohibitory Third Party would die of star- 
vation. One hundred dollars placed in the 
hands‘of the Woman’s Union will do more 
ood than five hundred dollars controlled 

y an organization composed entirely of 
men. Woman enters into every good work 
with a self-sacrificing spirit. One plucky, 
persevering woman will do more to ad- 
vance the blessings of home than a regi- 
ment of political tramps, whose chief occu- 
pation is to make doubtful public opinion 
still more doubtful. If such women as 
Mary A. Livermore, Emily L. McLaugh- 
lin, and Mary H. Hunt, and others whose 
names are equally familiar, could be heard 
in the Senate and House of Keprésenta- 
tives, instead of the political tools of the 
dramshops, who are elected to protect 
those plague-spots, a lasting blessing 
would be conferred upon future genera- 
tions. 
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Discourses TO WOMEN ON MEDICAL SuBJEOTS. 
By Mrs. A. M. Longshore-Potts,M.D. Pub- 
lished by the author, 1326 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. Price, 32. 

This work gives advice as to the treat- 
ment of a great variety of feminine ail- 
ments, with explanations of their charac- 
ter and causes. Of the medical value of 
the book, it is impossible for a non-medi- 
cal person like the reviewer to judge. 
Much of the advice given as to diet, dress, 
exercise, etc., seems sensible. 

A. S. B. 
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Messrs. MACULLAR, PARKER & Co., the emi- 
nent Boston clothiers, have issued a quaint and 
exquisite pamphlet, which customers are well 

leased to give a place upon the library table. 

t is, as its title indicates, ‘‘A Brief Discourse 
Concernynge Ye Ancient and Ye Moderne Cloth- 
ters,” and the illustrations portray, in picturesque 
sketches, the fashions in clothing from the ‘‘good 
old days” to the present styles, and each picture 
is accompanied by dainty verses, printed artist- 
ically and attractively. The work also shows 
the different workshops of the enterprising firm, 
and on the cover is a finely-executed engraving 
of their large and fine building. Customers 
should obtain a copy of this beautiful book. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
omngth j 


and wholesomeness. More economica 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Royat Baxinc Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


MR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS (Twenty-first Year) begins Sept. 22, 1887. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 








SoinguTincthe 


Importers and Wholesale Manufacturers 


LADIES’ FASHIONABLE CLOAKS, 


Chauncy Street, Essex Street and Harrison Avenue. 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT. - 


Ladies are invited to inspect the choice selections of Outside Garments now to be seen in thig 
department. RAGLANS, ULSTERS, WALKING JACKETS, PLUSH WRAPS, PLUSH 
SACQUES, and all new designs for FALL. AND WINTER WEAR. 

Direct importations from the leading manufacturers of London, Paris and Berlin. 
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HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


with or without the 





THE T 
and with full b 
that of a corset 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in . 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of sana. rae a3 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sa sfactory, 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 


aay One good Agent wanted for every City and 


THIS WAIST isa 


\/iH))] | Infants, cular attention to the physical 
. ng little ones has been given in s 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from steck. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


substitute for corsets, and 
boned 
is 


m Back Soft Waiste, as made fer Chiiienn ant 


PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.....+....+++++++. $1.75 
‘ 601, “ ity o 00 








Bone Front only........+++ eoccce 2. 
ea, * Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.........+++ss«++« 1.50 
« ¢@i, * ed os OL eves 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones........ évce 6 
* 631, Infants’ “ “ ‘ 


PPrerrrrrrr tit tity treeeesees 625 


Mention THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & Co., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


a. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. . 


Rooms. A large front room to let, furnished or 
unfurnished, 69 Chambers St erences desired. 











Assistant Doqhpecger, A situation desired by 
a capable young lady. . R. W., 69 Chambers St. 





Sunday Notice. Oct. 23, Woman’s Education- 
al and Industria! Union, 74 Boyiston St., at 3 P. M. 
Speaker, Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce. Subject: ‘‘Serv- 
ing.” Free to all women. 





Miss Bates, of this city, is one of the prominent 
dress reformers of this country, and in fitting ladies’ 
under garments she has achieved great success. She 
has penettonky embodied the ideas advanced by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in a paper read before the 
Woman’s Club of New England, in 1873. Her scien- 
tific system of measuring enables her to adjust attire 
to the figure without a wrinkle from neck to ankle, 
and she always gives thorough satisfaction. Her 
prices, too, are very moderate. 





Lillian H. Buell desires Pupils in Elocution, 
and opportunities to Read in Halls or Parlors. She 
has some interesting features, also, to offer to those 
who are getting up entertainments. Her testimoni- 
als of success as a well-qualified, experienced teach- 
er should give her at once all that she desires to do. 
She is at 77 Waltham Street. Information and busi- 
ness cards will be found at No. 3 Somerset Street, 
the N. E. Bureau of Education, also at N. E. Dra- 
matic Bureau, 550 Washington Street. 





EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 





One fgreat advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the street 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun 
shine throughout scliool hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston St., opposite the Art Museum. 





To Advertisers —Your aim is to attract atten- 
tion. The wide-awake business man puts his adver- 
tising in the hands of one who lives by the ArnT oF 
PuTtine THINGS: Janet EK. Kuutz Rees (Writer 
of Pamphlets and Circulars), Brookside, Morris Co., 
New Jersey. REFERENCES: Century Co., New 
York; C. Klackner, 17 K. 17th St., New York; Prang 
& Co., Boston; Best & Co., 23 W. 60th St., New 
York; Jordan & Marsh, Boston. 


MISS ANGIE WEBBER, 


Teacher of Elooution and Physical Culture, 
120 Tremont Street, Room 78. 
References—Miss Fanny E. Bruce, principal of the 
Tremont School of Music; C.Wesle Feestd, M.D., 
president of the Monroe College of Oratory. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on ab RO 

Rrv. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 











W “i. NEWTON ENGLISH and CLASS- 
ALLEN BroTHers. 35th 


schoo 
for College, Scientific 


‘or both sexes. Prepares for 
ools, business, and for an intelligent manhood 
and womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH’L 


T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
MISS FITZ’S ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 





No. 3 Mount Vernon 8t., Boston, Mass., 





DRAWING 2 AND > PAINTING 
Miss H. M. Knowlton, 120 Tremont Street, 
(Elevator.) 





J.&J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUPACTURERS, 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


-—IN— 


MOQUETTES, At $1.25 per yard, 


-IN— 


BROSSELS, “Pe. 812° 


-—IN— 


T APESTRIE At from 55c. to 


90c. per yard, 


-IN— 


EXTRA SUPERS, "e: 
J.&J. DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the*‘PECUNIARY AID SysTEM,” gain 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


Mrs. Longshore-Potts, M.D, 


Will deliver her famous Lecture on 


COURTSHIP, 
Wednesday Evening, Oct. 26th, at 8 o'clock, 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE. 


‘As good as an hour with Mark Twain.”—London 
Times. 

Admission 50c. and 25c.—Reserved Seats 
same price—NOW ON SALE, 


Mrs. Dr. La treats diseases of women 
and childen only. Residence, Parker House, PRI- 
VATE ENTRANCE ON TREMONT STREET. 
Hours, 9 A. M. to1 P. M. and 6to 10 P.M. Consul 
tation FREE. Special engagements—not to wait— 
five dollars. Will remain until Nov. 1st only. 


MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


Sixteenth Triennial Exhibition. 


MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANIC 


ASSOCIATION, 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


NOW OPEN. 


25 Cents. 














Admission, . . 





Afternoon and Evening Concerts, 
GERMANIA BAND OF BOSTON 


AND 
ORGAN CONCERT. 


—— or 
- H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BOFT™ 
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